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The Tribe 


H. HARRIS, the author of 
o “Twentieth Century Road 
Agents” in this number is a Portland, 
Oregon newspaper man. He says 
“Oregon is demanding honesty in 
public service and the demand is both 
insistent and contagious.’’ He seems to 
imagine, from our symposia“ What's 
the Matter With Los Angeles?” and 
“What's the Matter With Pasadena ?”’ 
that we caught the germ from our 
Northern sister state. 


ABEL Urmy Seares, author of 

“The Lyric Land of Califor- 
nia,” is a native of the state, and by 
reason of an itinery life, both Metho- 
distic and scientific, knows and loves 
her California from North San Juan 
to San Juan Capistrano. 

Though proud to claim the capital, 
Sacramento, as her birth place, she 
disowns the common Coast title of 
“sacrementeurse” (Secre- a bird of 
prey. Menteurse- a prevaricator. One 
who exaggerates in order to prey) and 
will contribute to a forthcoming num- 
ber of Out West an article on this 
very subject, entitled, “Are We Char- 
letans.”” 


Ov there was an aqueous 
theory to account for the form- 
ation of rocks; then some one discov- 
ered basalt and other fused types that 
this theory would not cover, and the 
adherents to the new, igneous school 
waged wordy war with the partisans 
of the former hypothesis, In time 
each faction conceded a little to the 
other until both diseovered that each 
had a portion of the truth and geology 
became a dual-sided science. What is 
more natural than that it should be 
a tri-une truth and that a gaseous 
hypothesis should now complete and 
explain the partial and conflicting 
statements regarding many phenom- 
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ena, such as the formation of coal, the 
finding of salt at deeper levels than 
water could penetrate and other, at 
present, “inexplicable’’ occurrences. 

In the ISOGEOTHERM HYPO- 
THESIS by William Plotts (the first 
installment of which is published in 
this number) the gaseous formation 
of coal and petroleum is carefully and 
sanely set forth. Like the NEBU- 
LAR HYPOTHESIS, it deals with 
the changing of matter under fusion 
and pressure into a volitalized state 
and back to re-condensation. It is 
both plausible and logical and those 
who give Mr. Plotts’ scientific eluci- 
dation unprejudiced thought can not 
fail to see that through long years of 
patient study he has accumulated 
much interesting and apparently irre- 
futable data worthy the attention of 
the scinetific world. 

In addition to this the fact that he 
is not a mere visionary dreamer but 
has “made good” on his own theory 
—made good according to the hard 
commercial world’s test by coining 
his -discovery into real money, and 
that out of the thousands (or maybe 
millions) he has made, he is offering, 
one thousand dollars to any one who 
can refute his theory by one example, 
ought to give the unscientific at least 
curious concern. 





RANK L. GEORGE, whose 

poetry appearing in Out West 
before has been widely quoted and 
favorably commented on, is a young 
man living in the mountains near 
Porterville, and writing as he finds 
time and inclination. Out West is 
not going to wait until he becomes 
famous to claim the “discovery,” but 
prophesies right now that some day 
it will be said “the first poem of this 
well-known writer appeared in the 
Out West Magazine in 1916.” 





Lovers 
By Frank L. George 


HEY say love is a splendour, a rich fire 
Magnificently lighting all our days, 
A torch of happiness, a clean desire, 
Sweet magic trembling down life’s singing ways. 
With eager lips we swear love will not die, 
And on the evening wind a wonder hovers 
And quickens through our hearts eternally,— 
And we are gods, and sovereign, being lovers. 


But I have seen, in crowded city places, 

In homeward cars and hurrying sunset streets, 
The wonder faded out of tired faces, 

The swift flame gone forever from dead eyes,— 
And seen love as a gusty wind that beats 

Our hearts a season,—dust blown down the skies! 





The Ancient Gods 


By Jo Hartman 


HERE have ye gone, Olympian deities, 
Apollo, Zeus, Poseidon, and the rest 
Who shared with humankind their earthly strifes, 
Ambitions, disappointments, loves? Are out 
Celestial council fires, and Delphi scorns 
Alas, to make thy lordly wanderings known! 
In thy once proud dominions Time has wrought 
A change—we have one God, a Being wise, 
Omnipotent and just, with never taint 
Of fleshly sentiment such as was thine. 
Yet sometimes when transgression’s price seems hard, 
Too colorful the way, so distant heav’n, 
We wonder if, O vanquished gods, perhaps 
Ye would not, understanding, solace us— 
Who warning gave to bold Ulysses, how 
Escape the Sirens, flee a Circe’s charm! 


Ye are not dead. The sages all are wrong. 
For, halo-ed with great deeds, thy shadows dwell 
In Fancy’s gorgeous Over-world, to spell 
Heroic lines in some new Homer’s song! 
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Truly Rural 
By Homer Croy 
A Short Story 
66 


AM an unwavering backer, a 
loyal booster, an ardent believer, 
a staunch supporter and the rest of 
them political things in believing you 
should take a trip to New York once 
a year,” said Herb Job, hanging a 
thin knee over the iron armpiece of 
the seat in the Erie station at Liver- 
more. ‘Now, there was Col. Hink 
Latson. Being the best auctioneer 
in the northern tier of counties, he 
couldn’t possibly help letting the cor- 
ner of his handkerchief make a rab- 
bit ear out of the breast pocket of his 
coat, nor putting his hand on his hip 
and fanning himself with his hat of 
afternoons on the front steps of the 
courthouse. 

“One day when he was waitin’ for 
the mail with his elbow on the cigar 
counter and his thumbs in his vest- 
holes he said he was goin’ down to 
New York the next day to show the 
town a few things, and winked and 
rubbed his vest pocket where it looked 
like it had neuralgia. 

“I’m going to show New York 
that even if we don’t get but two 
mails a day it haint got anything on 
us only location,’ said Hink, strokin’ 
the neuralgic pocket. We begged him 
to leave his wad, anyway, but he just 
kind of smiled sympathetic and said 
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he would send us some of them to- 
be-continued postcards, where you 
first get a couple of ears, a pair of 
shoulders the next day, then for three 
days sections of a water-main and 
when the last installment comes you 
piece it together and it’s a dach- 
shund. 

“But Hink was stone deaf to our 
pleadings and went in the dining-car 
and set down at a table before he was 
past the stockyards. After he had 
got to New York and climbed up the 
arm of Liberty Lighting the World, 
he went into one of them restaurants 
one night after the theatre by slip- 
ping past the plush rope when the 
ring-master wasn’t looking and set 
down at a table with lights comin’ 
out of a bunch of grapes, and put his 
hat on the other chair before any- 
body could flag him. 

“Hink looked at the menu bill and 
saw that dimes and quarters was an 
unknown language, and kind of fum- 
bled with the edge of the table-cloth 
when he read that coffee was thirty- 
five cents a pot. He slunk down in 
his chair and wouldn’t take a full 
breath unless the head waiter had his 
back turned, and every time he looked 
at the fountain he expected a man in 
an open face coat and a detective’s 





badge to come up and tell him he'd 
have to put a quarter in the slot to 
see it work again. 

“A kitchen-garden sized waiter 
came up and filled his glass with ice, 
and one a year older came along and 
poured water around it, and another 
with a moustache came up and un- 
folded his napkin, and by the time a 
fat one with a bald head and a note- 
book came up and said, ‘Your order, 
sir!’ Hink was beginning to feel a 
sinking sensation around his pocket- 
book. Hink had seen about all the 
sights, and his feet was gettin’ tired 
anyway, so he yawned and said, ‘I'll 
take some hominy and molasses.’ 

“I beg your pardon,” said the 
waiter quick like, straightening up. 

“‘*Some hominy and _ molasses.’ 
answered Hink, having a hand-to- 
hand with the yawn. 

“The waiter blinked for half a 
minute, then said, ‘Just a moment, 
sir,, waddled down the aisle and had 
a conference with another waiter. 
The two called a third, and after a 
moment another witness was sum- 
moned. Then the fat one wobbled 
off past the plush rope toward the 
office, was gone a minute, then came 
back and called the council together 
again. Pretty soon he rolled toward 
the kitchen, and finally came back and 
said to Hink, ‘Sorry, sir, but it will 
take us an hour to fill your order. 
Have you time to wait, sir?’ 

“Hink drew out his watch and 
looked at it with great nervousness. 
‘No, I can’t wait,’ he said. Arising 
he took up his hat, and when he was 
on the sidewalk it dawned on him 
that he had made history — that he 
had gone: into a lobster haunt, had 
seen all the sights, had heard the 
music and had come out again with- 
out spending a penny. 

“The next day while Hink was 
loafing around the hotel an obliging 
man bumped into him, apologized till 
Hink got uneasy and asked him if he 
wouldn’t come in and have one. As 


they clinked their glasses, that re- 
minded the obliging man of a funny 
story, and that of another, so that the 
man had to ask Hink down to the 
club to finish one about a girl going 
in bathing for the first time. 

“Hink noticed that the man had to 
press a button and wait till a fellow 
stuck his head out of a panel, but 
Hink’s friend said that was to keep 
out sponges and went on to tell him 
how exclusive the club was. While 
the man was talkin’ a fellow came up 
and the obliging man introduced him 
sociable like and pointed to seats at a 
table with drop pockets in the corner 
for the glasses. The obliging man 
hadn't finished his story till it re- 
minded the new fellow of one just a 
bit faster. 

“The obliging chap put his hand on 
Hink’s shoulder and began to tell 
Hink what a shine he’d taken to him; 
he said he hadn’t met a fellow for a 
coon’s age he liked so much right 
from the jump, and wanted to know 
if Hink wouldn’t go to the treatre 
that night with him as a special favor. 
Hink said he would, and the man 
went away to telephone for tickets, 
and when he came back he had a deck 
of cards and asked Hink if he would 
like to kill some time. Hink told the 
obliging man it wouldn't be any fun 
for a clubman to play with him, but 
the obliging man said he'd rather 
play with him than the King of Siam, 
then called over the other fellow and 
asked if it would be poker. 

“*Let’s make it a limit of ten,’ said 
the friend of the obliging man, and 
the obliging man agreed so quick 
Hink couldn’t stand out. When the 
obliging man took hold of the deck 
the cards fumbled all over everything 
till he looked self-conscious, but the 
other man covered it up with a funny 
story. The first hand around Hink 
won, and the second time the same. 

“Everything came Hink’s way; all 
he had to do was just to sit there and 
at the end of every hand work his 
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elbow for a round-up. Pretty soon 
one of the men meditatively tapped 
his teeth with his forefinger, and the 
next hand Hink lost. 

“*By jinks!’ said Hink, jumping 
up, ‘I’ve got to get back to my hotel 
to keep a business engagement. Only 
got five minutes.’ 

“The men rose up with him and 
clinched their fingers while Hink 
pocketed the bills. The obliging 
man’s jaw dropped. “This ain’t a bit 
sociable,’ he said. ‘I didn’t think you 
were that kind—you ain’t a sport.’ 

“*No, I’m not,’ said Hink, real re- 
grettin’ like. ‘I’m just a plain auc- 
tioneer from up-state and never been 
around much.’ 

“*You'll be back to go to the show 
with me, of course,’ said the obliging 
man, holding on to Hink’s arm at the 
door. 

““Of course,’ laughed Hink, like 
an actor. 

“In the first saloon Hink counted 
it up and made the bartender drink 
with him. The roll was big enough 
to block the thorax of a Jersey, with 
enough change left to make the calf 
short-winded. 

“IT tell you,’ said Hink to the bar- 
Keep, ‘you New Yorkers call every- 
body rubes west of Eleventh Avenue, 
but us fellows from the interior can 
take it away from you every time. 
Pll admit that when I’m at home and 
in a hurry I eat my pie with a knife, 
but since I been down here I ain’t 
been fleeced out of a cent — no, sir, 
not a red. Instead of that, look at 
this——’ and Hink brushed the bar- 
keep’s eyes with an embankment of 
green. 

“ “These Uncle Josh songs and Hey 
Rube! pictures give me an acute at- 
tack of nausea. Just because one of 
us fellows from up-state, wearing a 
black hat with one crease down its 
ridgepole comes to town, you think 
we are a sight draft to cash in as 
quick as you've told us the Waldorf 
has a blacksmith shop in its sub- 
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basement, but it’s you city umps that 
are the suckers. I'll bet you the citi- 
zens of this metropolis wouldn’t take 
money if I offered it to them. Will 
you give me this roll in one dollar 
bills and put on your hat and coat?’ 

“Pushing his hat back on his fore- 
head, and weaving a wisp of dollar 
bills between his fingers, Hink planted 
himself on the curb and began in the 
singsong of a street fakir: ‘Here 
you are, people— something for 
nothing. You've been looking for it 
all your life. Good one dollar bills 
right from the factory. Help your- 
self and tell your friends. Step up 
closer, gentlemen, and don’t block the 
sidewalk. Can't you use a couple, 
mister ?” 

“A lone man paused and looked at 
Hink curiously, studying his hat and 
the hang of his pants. Then he 
smiled knowingly and moved on. A 
tall, thin man gazed at Hink with a 
wondering student-of-human-nature 
look, sighed volubly as if sayin’ 
‘They ain't all dead yet,’ and ambled 
on. 

“A delivery boy with a typewriter 
hanging from a strap, let the machine 
down for a moment, glad for an ex- 
cuse to stop. ‘Step right up, good 
people,’ sang out Hink. ‘I won't bite. 
Something for nothing. Take it home 
and I'll give you my address if you 
want more. You don’t have to sign 
anything, nor nobody comes around 
to collect. How many can you use, 
sir?” 

“The people finally packed in 
around Hink, but all stood there with 
superior smiles in the corners of their 
mouths, more interested in Hink’s 
spiel and hat than in his money. 
‘Look it over,’ said Hink, thrusting 
out some samples. 

“A clerk with a toothpick in the 
corner of his mouth felt a bill, turned 
it over, finally found a flaw on the re- 
verse side and handed it back with a 
smile so wide that the toothpick 
wobbled. A man with a flower in his 





buttonhole and a cane on his arm, 
who looked as though his wife called 
him Looie, held up a bill to the light 
and studied its threads. 

“*Pretty clever,’ said he, handing 
it back. ‘Same old game, though, 
and elbowed out. 

“Suddenly the crowd parted and a 
blue helmet loomed up. ‘Break away, 
here,’ said the officer. ‘Don’t block- 
ade the street. You got any license 


to peddle?’ 
“‘T’m not peddling,’ returned 
Hink. ‘I’m giving these away — or 


trying to.’ 

“If you don’t go on I'll run you 
in for interfering with traffic. Better 
shove along.’ 

“The crowd melted while Hink 
bunched his bills into shape, put them 
in his pocket and turned back to the 
barkeep. 

““Tt’s on me,’ said the suds artist, 
leading the way back. ‘The only 
thing that makes New York a city is 
its rubberneck wagons and its slow- 
ness about calling on neighbors when 
they move in. New York not only 





can’t pronounce truly rural, but also 
stumbles on R. F. D. But if you had 
been selling your bills for a dollar ten 
you'd had to get somebody to make 


change for you. Let’s have some- 
thing Fancy.’ 

““*No, thank you,’ said Hink, kind 
of yawning. ‘I’m going to my hotel 
and get back to Livermore where 
there’s something doing. There’s 
going to be an ice cream sociable at 
the church tomorrow night with a 
program before it begins. You never 
heard our Hettie Crane recite “The 


Lightning-rod Agent,” did you? 


You'd die laughin’ if you did. Well, 
so-long !’ 

Herb Job changed knees and 
sighed from the depths. “Well, 


that’s the reason I say us people 
should make one trip a year to New 
York. Hink never would a got over 
that; we'd had to get out the band to 
meet him, and he’d probably took to 
having his shirts made to order if it 
hadn’t been for one thing—they 
touched him before he got back to 
the hotel!” 





The Song in My Dreams 


By Lillian Amber Hunt 


ANY songs have I sung, songs of love and of passion, 
Songs of the sea and of clear crystal streams. 
But to one song I could ne’er give expression, 
And that was the song I sang in my dreams. 


In vast halls to great musicl sat listening breathless, 
That song must be sung most surely it seems. 
But, never, no never, did earth’s sweetest singer 
Sing that song for my ears, the song in my dreams. 


I met you my love, knew your heart’s true devotion, 
As the light of a star on a misty night gleams. 

I took up the lute, struck the chords with precision, 
And lo, I could sing the song in my dreams. 
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ISOGEOTHERM HYPOTHESIS 


of Mineral Occurrence and Origin 
By Witham Plotts 


Showing how Petroleum, Coal and other Carbonaceous Products 
occur in Orderly, Definite Limited Horizons, Inde- 
pendently of the Plane of Stratification. 


| There has been deposited with the Editors a certified check for $1,000.00 
for the discovery of an occurrence of the minerals mentioned which will 
plainly refute their occurrence under this hypothesis. We believe that the the- 
ory herein set forth contains both scientific and economic value of tremendous 
importance. Vast amounts of time and money could be saved and an inestt- 
mable addition to science would be made if instead of the vague, perhaps 
pseudo-idea that we have of the formation of coal, we could obtain a detailed, 
rational account of the processes through which carbonaceous matter passes 





before re-appearing on the “coal horizon.” 


The unprejudiced reader will find 


such an account in the following thoughtful article—THE EDITORS.| 


| ETROLEUM and coal occur 
in strata of various ages, the gen- 
eral series of which may be of the 
greatest variety of texture and hard- 
ness, and the general appearance of 
which may vary greatly in different 
fields, but in every region where they 
occur there is a something in common 
that is more or less discernable to the 
observer, but which is very difficult 
to describe. I am not now referring 
to the oil stains or coal blossom that 
are generally easily distinguishable 
where erosion has cut into or through 
the oil or coal horizons, but to the 
series of strata in general, extending 
thousands of feet above and below 
those products. 

Many observers, in trying to de- 
fine this similarity, call it the age of 
the strata, it apparently being much 
younger and more crumbly than strata 
in the same series many thousands of 
of feet under it, but this is not the 
true solution, as different oil and coal 
bearing strata vary greatly in age, as 
determined by the fossils occurring 
in them; those of Pennsylvania, for 
instance, being probably several times 
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as old as those of California. The 
true solution is: each horizon of like 
products has been subjected to a like 
approximate pressure from the mass 
of material above it, and to an exactly 
like maximum of heat at the time of 
its greatest subsidence; and that this 
heat was the point of distillation of 
these products (probably several hun- 
dred degrees), seems quite plain, and 
that the source of this heat was the 
presence of enough material above 
the carbonaceous horizons to create it 
through the orderly increase of heat 
downward in the earth’s crust, must 
become apparent as soon as the facts 
in connection are generally known. 

The classification of strata, accord- 
ing to the amount of pressure and 
heat they were subjected to, is of the 
greatest importance from a mineral 
standpoint, when we consider that 
most of the earth’s present land sur- 
face has plainly had miles of material 
eroded from above it. This feature 
must not be lost sight of if we expect 
to form rational theories of the pres- 
ent condition of any part of this 
grand old earth’s sub-surface. 





The original superficial deposits 
above the petroleum must have been 
so vast, that where only half of them 
remain, the petroleum must be hope- 
lessly beyond our reach, That this 
is sO, is proven in many ways, the 
most simple of which is the very slow 
augmentation of, or increase of firm- 
ness in the strata as you trace them 
stratagraphically downward. It also 
seems plain that thousands of feet of 
the upper portion of the original de- 
posits could have been little else than 
loose, incoherent masses, owing to 
the lack of sufficient pressure and heat 
to knit them into substantial strata, 
sufficiently firm to resist the wave 
erosion, as they emerged above the 
surface of the ocean. 

In the following pages I intend to 
show that petroleum, mm the continu- 
ance of its aggregate occurrence, 
forms a definite, limited horizon in- 
dependently of the plane of stratifica- 
tion; and I hope that the reader will 
not lose sight of the grand and enor- 
mous scale on which the series of de- 
posits were originally laid down, the 
slow rate of increase of heat in nearly 
all strata, and not to expect to ob- 
serve a “made to order,”’ or continu- 
ously regular horizon, because Nature 
has been the constructor, and she does 
not work along geometrical lines ; and 
I hope to convince you that it occurs 
in a former isogeotherm (plane of 
equal heat in the earth), and that coal 
and many other more or less closely 
related products, occur in like manner, 
also limestones of like type, and that 
many, perhaps most of our minerals, 
and non-mineral earth products have 
a closer relationship .to each other, 
than has been supposed. Most, if not 
all, of the metallic minerals seem to 
occur in horizons independently of the 
stratification, that represent former 
isogeotherms ; but they do not neces- 
sarily occur in their zones of former 
fusion or volatilization; for instance, 
certain carbonate iron ores of a cer- 
tain type occur numerously in, and 


seem to be confined to, the coal hori- 
zons. They may be said to be of 
purely chemical origin, but it seems 
that they required a certain degree of 
heat in order to enable their constit- 
uents to combine. 

In pointing out the origin of petro- 
leum, and other carbonaceous prod- 
ucts, I am not going to bring to my 
aid any theoretical conditions of an 
exceptional or miraculous nature, or 
conditions that might result from 
some catastrophe; but am merely 
pointing out what must occur under 
normal conditions, such as we know 
of today. 

To give a better understanding of 
the subject, I will now give in brief a 
summary of my conception of how 
petroleum and kindred products were 
concentrated in strata, and the prob- 
able source of the carbonaceous mat- 
ter from which they were formed. 

All authorities of any note now 
concede that most parts of the dry 
earth show evidences of former sub- 
sidence and emergence during incon- 
ceivably long ages of time, and may, 
and some certainly have, repeated the 
process over and over again, and that 
some of these subsidences, and subse- 
quent elevations, have amounted to 
several miles vertically. Of course 
this may seem fantastic to many, but 
I am only appealing to those who have 
given the matter some thought and 
inquiry. The best evidence that we 
can get is, that this buckling of the 
earth’s strata is going on now as ac- 
tively as ever, and has been going on 
for a time that is practically infinite. 

We see different kinds of debris 
and sediment carried continually into 
the oceans, building up the strata on 
the bottom. In this sediment is a pro- 
portion of vegetable matter, com- 
posed mainly of finely ground up 
leaves, etc. The remains of the low- 
est animal life might also, in some 
cases, be sufficiently preserved to con- 
tribute, but the vegetable remains 
would seem to be ample. 
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Of course, the percentage of such 
remains in any strata might be small, 
but the aggregate in miles vertical of 
strata would be enormous, and from 
such deposits perhaps miles thick, we 
might expect to come the principal 
part of the carbonaceous matter that 
forms our petroleum, coal, our mas- 
sive limestones, and allied minerals. 

Now, we know that downward in 
the earth’s crust, the heat increases. 
To the thoughtless this increase of 
heat might seem too slow to be applic- 
able to our purposes, but we recollect 
that Nature’s operations are conduct- 
ed on a grand and tremendous scale. 

Of course, where a succession of 
regular strata is being built on an 
ocean floor, there is a gradual subsi- 
dence of the region, which might con- 
tinue many million years, and after 
the subsiding strata became sufficient- 
ly hot, on account of the constantly 
added material above it, the heat 
would drive the distilled matter from 
the leaves, wood, etc., upward. Or 
rather, the resulting volatilized mat- 
ter, instead of subsiding with the 
strata, would maintain its relative dis- 
tance from the surface, or at least 
from the bottom of the ocean, as the 
constantly reinforced mass subsided, 
“skimmed” of its carbonaceous mat- 
ter, which accumulated in quantity ac- 
cording to the amount of subsidence, 
and the richness in said matter. 

To those who have had experience 
in confining gases under great pres- 
sures, there is no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing the possibility of compounds of 
carbon penetrating and permeating 
any strata when at several hundred de- 
grees temperature and tons pressure 
per square inch, and at the time of 
maximum subsidence of the region, 
which would only occur after ages, 
the varying carbon compounds would 
be left blended with the strata, con- 
fined to a definite, vertically limited, 
horizon, which would occur indepent- 
ly of the plane of stratification, and 
during the long ages of emergence 
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and erosion, they would become fur- 
ther concentrated, and more or less 
firmly fixed by chemical affinity in the 
different forms in which they are now 
found, 
HOW PETROLEUM OCCURS 

IN STRATA 

Petroleum occurs in any kind of 
porous strata that happened to be in 
its horizon of general occurrence. 
This horizon is always limited verti- 
cally, and in its continuance thruout 
large areas always occurs indepen- 
dently of the plane of stratification. 
Of course I do not mean that the 
horizon is evenly or continuously pro- 
ductive in petroleum ; but that the suc- 
cessive or overlapping deposits all oc- 
cur in this limited horizon; often with 
very extensive unproductive gaps be- 
tween the productive portions. The 
common practice of speaking of suc- 
cessive horizons, one or more above 
others, is incorrect and misleading, as 
there cannot strictly be more than one 
oil horizon in the same locality. 

We almost invariably find oil in 
such environments as show that it 
could not possibly have arrived there 
in its present liquid condition. Any 
oil prospector that has investigated 
much can testify to this. It is com- 
mon to find pitted limestones of the 
hardest kind with the pits full of oil, 
on the surface, where it has weathered 
for ages, where the oil horizon has 
been eroded away. 

It is common to find oil in sand- 
stone, and pebble rock sometimes of 
adamantine hardness, altho much of 
the oil in the newer formations, like 
that of California, Texas, and Mex- 
ico, Occurs in sandstone so soft, that 
the expanding gas that occurs in con- 
nection with all oil, pulverizes the 
sand strata, so that sometimes large 
quantities issue with the oil from the 
wells, but most generally the strata is 
too firm to cave. 

Those sandy strata were, of course, 
laid down under water, and the fact 
that they are barren of water gener- 





ally, proves that before the oil took 
possession, they had of course, sub- 
sided to a great depth, too great for 
water to occur as such, the heat or 
other chemical action having disas- 
sociated the component elements. 

Water of varying degrees of im- 
purity sometimes occurs in the oil 
strata under the oil, but it seems plain 
that where such is the case the pres- 
ence of the water is the result of 
erosion, or faulting, long after the ad- 
vent of the oil, and perhaps after the 
surface had been cut to within com- 
parative nearness to the oil. 

Where water has obtained access to 
deposits of oil the latter has generally 
slowly percolated to the surface, or 
sub-surface, in sufficient quantity to 
betray the petrolific character of the 
locality and region. If the oil is of 
dense kind, containing much asphalt 
or other basic material, the residuum 
from such seepages sometimes occurs 
in large quantities. 

Of course the oil and gas, and other 
fluid substances are under pressure in 
accordance with their depth, the dis- 
cussion as to the cause of the pres- 
sure is without point. It would be a 
miracle if they were not under pres- 
sure until the pressure is removed by 
artificial means. 

The actual pressure in a virgin oil 
“sand’”’ or deposit is always in accord- 
ance with its depth below the surface, 
and is probably always below the pres- 
sure exerted by a column of water 
from the surface to the deposit, be- 
cause as the region emerges and the 
surface is worn away, the deposit be- 
comes cooler, causing the gases to 
condense and the pressure to decrease 
accordingly. Of course it often hap- 
pens that the gas pressure in a well- 
hole will overcome the hole-full of 
water, or even thin mud, causing a 
“blow out”, but this is owing to gas 
in considerable volume having free 
access to the hole, when the ascending 
gas, by lightening the column of 
water, would slowly overcome it. 


If there are numerous oil showings 
on the surface where the strata is hor- 
izontal, or only moderately tilted, the 
valuable oil deposits, if any, are usual- 
ly of only moderate depth and it is 
useless to drill to a great depth; and 
in similar strata if oil is found at a 
great depth there is never any show- 
ing on the surface. 

Many times operators have drilled 
exploration wells a couple of thousand 
feet below the productive zone in 
search of another profitable deposit, 
but such attempts have always been 
failures. However, in localities of 
exceptional disturbance the oil hori- 
zon is likely to be more erratic and ir- 
regular than elsewhere. 

We sometimes read geological re- 
ports of oil and gas, where the writers 
suggested that those products had 
moved freely through the strata and 
had arrived from afar along with the 
“circulating waters.”” Such writers’ 
observation must be very superficial 
and their logic faulty, for those prod- 
ucts are firmly incorporated with the 
strata of which they are practically a 
part; were it not so they would have 
been lost ages ago. The continuance 
of porosity of an oil stratum is us- 
ually quite limited or the grain is 
very fine. 

It sometimes happens that a well is 
opened where the oil is under full 
pressure, in old territory where adja- 
cent wells had been exhausted and 
abandoned for many years, and many 
other circumstances show us how 
thoroly the oil is confined to the strata 
where it had to remain ever since it 
was forced there in a volatilized form. 

There is a wide-spread notion that 
oil is a concomitant of certain strata 
and that if it is found at all it must 
occur in those strata, and that it is 
most likely to occur indefinitely in 
continuation of the plane of stratifica- 
tion from where it is known to occur. 

This belief has been a very costly 
error, for the aggregated deposits of 
oil in their continuance, despite the 
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irregularity of their occurrence, from 
a definite horizon which is limited in 
vertical scope and which is rarely in 
exact conformity with the bedding 
over any considerable scope of coun- 
try, and whenever an oil-containing 
stratum extends outside of the orderly 
zone of oil occurrence (unless the 
porosity should be continuous beyond 
any known example), it is bound to 
be barren of oil and thereafter remain 
so, unless it should re-enter the oil 
horizon, which would be improbable. 

Where the oil occurs extensively 
and persistently in certain strata to 
which it has been narrowly confined 
over a considerable area, geologists 
have repeatedly and foolishly pre- 
dicted that it would not occur in ad- 
joining regions or localities because 
they were stratigraphically much 
higher and much younger; and when 
oil was found there in violation of 
their warning, the geologists would 
explain that the original lower stratum 
was the place of origin of the oil but 
that it had “migrated upward’, and 
urged deeper drilling in order to tap 
the basic sands. It is perhaps need- 
less to add that where such advice was 
acted on it was unproductive of any 
good results. Contentions of this 
kind never had any basis of fact. 

If we could drill a well 30,000 feet 
deep do you suppose that we might 
find some oil at, say 1000 feet, and 
then go 5000 feet further and find 
another batch, and perhaps a few 
thousand feet below that find a bed of 
coal, etc.? Not at all. If oil was 
found at all the bulk of it would be 
found to occur in a vertical scope of 
a few hundred feet with possibly 
traces extending as much as 2000 feet 
above, and a less distance below, and 
below that no more would be found 
unless you could continue the hole to 
the Hellespont or China. If coal oc- 
curred it would be found above the 
oil, as it occurs everywhere that those 
two products are found in the same 
locality. 
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Critics who fail to see an orderly, 
definite horizon that occurs indepen- 
dently of the bedding in the appar- 
ently irregular, hap-hazard grouping , 
of the different oil “fields” when view- 
ing the matter in this regard, seem to 
be expecting a “made to order” hori- 
zon where the fields would occur with- 
out wide gaps and in a perfect plane; 
but Nature does not work along geo- 
metrical lines or in any manner that 
could be described as regular, so | 
have described the horizon of mineral 
occurrence as “orderly” in the sense 
of their occurrence vertically, because 
I well know how very irregularly 
those products occur in their zones 
or horizons. 

Each group of like products occurs 
in a common horizon, but any chemist 
knows what a great difference there 
is in composition of the different kinds 
of mineral oils, or of the different 
kinds of coal. Different kinds of oil 
being therefore of unlike kind might 
be expected to range in different posi- 
tions in the grand horizon of petro- 
leum occurrence, and it is common to 
find several beds of oil-containing 
strata overlaying each other, and oc- 
cupying a vertical scope of possibly 
a thousand feet, altho it is more com- 
monly confined to three or four hun- 
dred feet. In California, the several 
oil deposits may, including traces, ex- 
tend vertically as much as three thous- 
and feet, but such is rare. Much ob- 
servation of the phenomena of petro- 
leum occurrence has led me to think 
that cases of migration of petroleum 
out of its original zone of deposition 
are rare, except where erosion has per- 
mitted water to obtain access to oil, 
when the latter would slowly escape 
to the surface in the form of seepage, 
which generally would require thous- 
ands of years to exhaust a deposit. 

Petroleum found in different fields 
is never identical in composition. It 
ranges all the way from the tarry 
product of Trinidad, Mexico, and 
California, to the light product of the 








Appalachian region, Colombia, Java, 
etc., which is nearly as thin and clear 
as water. In some fields like Whit- 
tier, California, altho the oils may 
conform to a certain type, there are 
hardly two wells that produce iden- 
tical oil. Not only is the gravity var- 
ied, but the character of the oil other- 
wise is different. In the latter field 
the oil horizon cuts diagonally across 
the trend of the steeply upturned 
strata ; and there are perhaps one hun- 
dred different producing stratums; 
and as many of the wells obtain oil 
from several strata, and as each stra- 
tum contains different oil from its 
neighbor, the resultant blend is rarely 
exactly alike in any two wells. There 
is no such thing as drawing a definite 
line between asphaltic oils and oils of 
paraffine base, as practically all oils 
contain both asphalt and paraffine, in 
traces, at least. Even in products re- 
sembling either coal or petroleum, it 
is difficult to draw the line between 
the two, for coal and kindred products 
blend into those resembling petro- 
leum. 

Petroleums of different character 
are often blended with shale of so fine 
a grain that the oil can hardly be de- 
tected except by smell. Such oils 
can only be obtained by distilling the 
shale, which is done profitably in some 
countries. The writer has seen such 
shales that looked, to his unpracticed 
eye, exactly like some cannal cvals, 
which will also yield oils by distilla- 
tion. Limestones in the horizons of 
petroleum, often smell strongly of oil. 
In western Texas, and the larger part 
of eastern New Mexico, over an im- 
mense region, notably at Las Vegas, 
the harder shale, when freshly dug 
smells strongly of oil. “Stinking 
rock” is of this nature, as nearly all 
oil prospectors know. 

If petroleum occurs in strata of one 
age more than another, it is probably 
one of those things which might be 
considered as accidental; and ability 
to determine and classify strata by 


their age according to the fossils they 
contain is not of the slightest value 
to the prospector. Indeed geology 
has never had the slightest knowledge 
of any value to the oil man, notwith- 
standing many promotion oil com- 
panies loudly proclaim that their prop- 
erties are recommended by some “ex- 
pert geologist” who gives a long dis- 
sertation of his “knowledge” to the 
suckers; and of his ignorance to the 
rest of us. There are many expert 
oil men who make a business of pass- 
ing judgment on properties for others, 
and some of them prefer to be called 
geologists to which we can not object, 
but the odium that has been connected 
with the term of late would seem to 
be enough to dissuade any from at- 
taching it to their names. 

The character of the oil, also, does 
not seem to be affected by the age of 
the strata in which it is found; for, 
altho the great bulk of the high grade 
oils have been found in very ancient 
formations, and nearly all the large 
production of heavy oils is produced 
from formations of recent age, the 
reverse is true of the very light oils of 
Java, India, and Colombia, S. A. ; and 
of the rather inferior black oil of 
western Ohio and eastern Indiana. 

The similarity in appearance of the 
strata that is so noticeable in all re- 
gions where petroleum and other car- 
bonaceous products are found, could 
only be caused by the degree of heat 
and pressure to which those strata in 
which these products are found were 
subjected at the time of their maxi- 
mum subsidence. However, petro- 
leum and coal bearing strata of great 
age, which were presumably sub- 
jected to pressure of the superincum- 
bent strata for long ages, are firmer 
than are those of recent age, as might 
be expected. For instance, the shales 
of Pennsylvania, among which petro- 
leum and coal are found, are much 
harder than the ~hales of California 
where the same p.vducts occur, but 
the same general appearance and col- 
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oring, and other indescribable condi- 
tions prevail in both regions, although 
one is vastly older than the other. 

The definite, vertically limited oil- 
containing horizons of California, al- 
though not continuously productive, 
occur sometimes in considerable non- 
conformity with the plane of stratifi- 
cation, and sometimes obliquely cross 
the demarkations, where one series of 
deposits rest unconformably upon 
another. The same is true in the Ap- 
palichian and middle west region, 
where the immediate surface for a 
thousand to two thousand feet, over 
the whole country, is an almost un- 
broken petroleum and coal horizon, 
although those products occur in sep- 
arate deposits, or groups of deposits 
in that horizon, often widely separated 
from each other. That the successive 
deposits, do collectively, in their con- 
tinuance, represent on a grand scale 
a definite limited horizon, which really 
occurs on lines of a former isogeo- 
therm, must become apparent on suffi- 
cient consideration, altho why the de- 
posits do not occur more continuously 
in that horizon has never been satis- 
factorily accounted for. 

HOW COAL OCCURS IN 
STRATA. 

Coal also occurs in a horizon which 
in its continuation, is independent of 
the stratification. It commonly oc- 
curs in the same locality with petro- 
leum, and is always above the petro- 
leum, usually 1000 to 1500 feet. 
Sometimes it is as much as 2000 feet 
above, and in rare instances, it is but 
a few hundred feet above, and slight 
quantities of oil have been known to 
seep upward into coal mines that had 
recently been opened. 

The petroleum and coal horizons 
always parallel each other, regardless 
of the non-conformity of their hori- 
zons to the plane of stratification, 
showing that the relationship between 
them is intimate, as could not be 
otherwise; for in the various carbon- 
aceous products resembling either pe- 
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troleum or coal, it is difficult to draw 
the line, as there is a gradual blending 
of one into the other. 

If we consider the limited area of 
coal regions, and the still more limited 
area of the known oil-containing ter- 
ritory of the world, we must admit 
that if these two products occurred 
together in six or eight different re- 
gions, it would seem more than a coin- 
cidence. But when we consider that 
nearly all the petroleum of the world 
occurs in close proximity to coal, we 
may justly consider the fact of their 
relationship to be firmly established, 
and I will say more tbout this phase 
of coal and oil occurrence. 

People past middle age who have 
been interested in geological maps 
noticed that the “‘carboniferous” areas 
have enormously increased the last 
two or three decades, which time is 
remarkably coincident with the dis- 
covery and development of coal all 
over the world. This stretching of 
the carboniferous over what was 
formerly classed as permian, and de- 
vonian, reminds me of the profession- 
al “oil smellers.”. Those good old 
uncles, who formerly used a forked 
peach branch to “trace” the oil belt, 
now commonly have a much more 
elaborate and entirely inexplicable 
machine to prognosticate with and 
supply a long felt want of unsophis- 
ticated land owners. The point is 
this: the “uncles” display wonderful 
acumen in tracing the oil-containing 
belt or deposit, in so far as it has al- 
ready been proven by the pioneer 
operator with his drilled wells; but 
there is no well attested case of their 
having been themselves succssful as 
pioneers. 

The extension of the carboniferous 
has evidently been for the purpose of 
bolstering up the popular (and pre- 
carious) notion that there was once 
an age or period of extraordinary de- 
velopment of vegetation; which be- 
lief was in its turn necessary to bol- 
ster the popular theory that coal rep- 








resented accumulated vegetation in 
situ, a theory which has no basis in 
fact, as I intend to show, but which 
has acquired a widespread accepta- 
tion owing to a mass of apparent evi- 
dence which has appealed strongly to 
the superficial investigator, and owing 
to the persistence and industry with 
which this apparent evidence has been 
collected and advertised. 

The more our knowledge of this 
old earth accumulates the less need 
we have for promulgated theories of 
special or exceptional conditions, and 
the writer who tells us of wonderful 
catastrophies in the dim past, no 
longer is honored above those who can 
only see evidence of an orderly course 
of nature, similar to what we can ob- 
serve in our own short time. 

Coal, like petroleum, occurs in 
strata of all ages except the very 
youngest where there has not been 
sufficient time for the enormous sub- 
sidences, and subsequent elevations, 
with the attending erosion which is 
necessary to bring those products 
within our reach. 

It is popularly believed that hard, 
or anthracite coal became differen- 
tiated from other coal by having sub- 
sided to a great depth after the carbon 
became fixed, and where the heat 
operated on it. 

That the heat operated on it the 
same as on other coal, and no more, is 
what seems to be proven by anthracite 
that occurs above a petroleum hori- 
zon in the coast country of Colombia, 
near Barrenquilla, South America. 
The coal occurs sparsely at several 
places, apparently 600 or 800 feet 
above the oil horizon, which latter is 
well marked. The writer did not ob- 
serve any, or hear of any deposit that 
was worth working, but it is there 
just the same. The strata is recent, 
probably tertiary. 

The fact that sometimes coal is 
hard, at other times soft, or coking, 
or non-coking, or a worthless lignite, 
or merely a manifestation of coal, 


seems to make little difference in re- 
gard to its occurrence in orderly hori- 
zons and its relationship to other min- 
erals, and the deep secrets of Nature's 
processes are beyond our ability to 
fathom at present, except where we 
get the key to them in the plainest 
manner. 

There has been much microscopic 
investigation of coal, with a view of 
studying its origin, but it is safe to 
say that the results have been entirely 
unsatisfactory, as they had a tendency 
to show that each different stratum 
was formed of different matter. This 
is exactly what might be expected, 
for coal is merely ordinary strata that 
has been changed, and which contains 
more or less clearly marked impres- 
sions of the coarser debris that the 
original sediments contained, the finer 
lines of the leaves or other debris be- 
ing sometimes brought out by the 
black particles of coal on a_back- 
ground of lighter colored shale, in a 
wonderful manner. 

The best examples of this seen by 
the writer (who has worked in coal 
mines,) occurred in the shale, with 
only fine particles of coal matter to 
produce the markings, and as other 
strata, even limestone, contain impres- 
sions of vegetation, apparently as fre- 
quently as coal, why, if such evidences 
of original vegetation prove the ac- 
cumulated vegetation theory, are not 
these strata coal? 

In some lignitic coals that might 
be designated as immature, where 
there may not have been sufficient 
time or other essential conditions to 
completely form the carbonaceous 
gases into “fixed” carbon, pieces of 
carbonized wood have been found, be- 
ing of such a nature as to correspond 
with the rest of the coal seam. It is 
noted, however, that when wood re- 
mains are found above or below the 
coal, they are almost invariably petri- 
fied, silica having taken the place of 
the original chemical constituents. 

Geologists have _ industriously 
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gathered and placed on exhibition 
many exhibits which apparently evi- 
dence the correctness of the com- 
pressed vegetation theory, and a mu- 
seum of mineralogy is hardly consid- 
ered complete without one of them. 
Almost every geologist of note has 
gone into print endorsing the idea, 
‘which they will hardly abandon, until 
the oil men find it universally profit- 
able as well as instructive to search for 
oil in horizons of former isogeotherm. 

In the Royal Geological Museum 
on Germyn Street, London, there is 
an exceptionally complete series of ex- 
hibits, tending to show that coal is 
compressed vegetation, and if one-half 
of the labor and ingenuity had been 
bestowed upon showing that coal is 
merely changed strata, in which the 
chemical constituents had been re- 
placed by carbonaceous matter, and 
that the aggregate occurrence of coal 
in its continuance, in any region, rep- 
resented a former isogeotherm, the 
theory would have been well proven. 

There is one exhibit in particular, 
in the London museum, which is 
worth much study. It is intended to 
show that an intrusion of gabbro had 
changed the nature of the adjacent 
coal, but to a keen observer it only 
shows that the intrusion had occurred 
before the coal was there. The coal, 
which still adhered to the piece of 
gabbro, does not seem to have been 
changed by subsequent heat, its ex- 
ceptional appearance (it is an odd 
looking semi-anthracite and is prob- 
ably changed gabbro) having evident- 
ly created the impression that it had 
been changed by heat. Had the ex- 
hibit consisted of a large portion of 
the coal bed, with some of the intru- 
sive rock attached, it would have been 
of much more value. 

The great bulk of coal strata was 
formerly a soft, massive shale, or hard 
clay, of much uniformity of texture, 
which seems to have been best adapted 
to arrest and receive the carbonaceous 
matter, but in exceptional cases ap- 
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parently any kind of strata turned 
into coal. Even coarse pebble, the 
waterworn roundness being well pre- 
served, has formed coal. 

A popular geological writer, who of 
course was an adherent of the com- 
pressed vegetation theory, having 
such a case brought under his obser- 
vation, says: “In a period of eleva- 
tion, the superincumbent strata must 
have been eroded away, and the coal 
bed cut into by a rivulet, which form- 
ed a bed of waterworn coal pebbles in 
the coal bed itself: after which the re- 
gion subsided, and was covered by 
sediment as before.’”’ This is a sam- 
ple of the immature reasoning that 
has established a theory which is 
actually taught in our schools. First, 
the coal was formed, necessitating a 
covering of thousands of feet and 
perhaps millions of years to compact 
the bed of vegetation into good coal: 
then erosion, which is so slow, that 
v-here our present coal beds have been 
cut into by erosion, it requires a prac- 
tised eye to determine that there ever 
was a coal bed there, and the “blos- 
som” has to be traced by drifting, 
often for a hundred yards from the 
surface, before any coal good enough 
for use can be obtained, the outcrop 
having been destroyed, or deterior- 
ated, by access of air. It is well 
known that the best commercial coal 
deteriorates in value, by being stored 
in the open air, and for this reason 
arrangements are being made to store 
it under water. But entirely oblivious 
of the perishability of coal, this 
“authority” had the coal actually 
worn into pebbles by slow erosion, 
and then covered up by the settlings 
of erosion, without affecting the 
quality. 
More of 
William Plotts’ 
Isogeotherm Hypothesis 

in the 
October Issue 








Twentieth Century Road Agents 


By A. H. Harris 


Hold-up Men in the Guise of Real Estate Dealers and Some of the Heart- 
breaking Frauds That Have Been Perpetrated in the Northwest 


LONG the Pacific coast and in 
the northwestern corner of the 
United States, five states occupy 555,- 
ooo square miles of land area, the cen- 
ter of the “back to the land’’ move- 
ment which took form about 10 years 
ago. In these five states the biggest 
skin game of the age has been worked, 
successfully worked, until victims with 
money and energy and ambition to 
burn are not easy to find. Millions of 
dollars in cold cash have evaporated, 
gone forever. 

Horace Greeley’s advice to young 
men to go west was literally heeded 
by hundreds of thousands following 
the construction of railroads to the 
Pacific coast and the consequent boost- 
ing of the wonderful advantages 
offered by the new land of magnificent 
distances and beautiful sunsets. 
Money was to be had by lying under 
trees and waiting for gold twenties to 
fall, if one were to believe the wild 
stories told and retold in booklet and 
newspaper. The lure of the West was 
strong; the appeal to cupidity was 
stronger. Everybody wanted land, 
and there seemed to be plenty for all. 
Nobody realized that so much of the 
land stood on edge, although it should 
have been easy to comprehend some- 
thing of the mountainous character of 
the last El Dorado. 

Movement Inaugurated 

Years passed and settlers took the 
land, improved it, lived on it, and sold 
much of it at good profit. As new- 
comers arrived land values increased 
and it was apparent, ten years ago, 
that the people must turn back on 
themselves for quick profits and easy 
money. Then was launched the mem- 
orable “back to the land” movement, 


which has left a trail of wreckage 
from Mexico to Saskatchewan—even 
British Columbia showing signs of 
senseless speculation and_ intense 
human selfishness. 

It’s a long, long way from sane 
land development to wild-cat specula- 
tion, from legitimate settlement to 
the skinning of unwary men and 
women who have saved a few simo- 
leons. But however far it may be, the 
people of the Northwest have gone 
the entire distance, have made good 
in the manipulation of land prices to 
the lasting detriment of everybody 
but the land shark who got his and 
salted it. And he is not very many 
in any community. 

Nobody knows how much land is 
under cultivation in the western and 
northwestern states. Assessors, paid 
by the people, have not thought it im- 
portant to ascertain the condition and 
character of land for assessment pur- 
poses. Nobody knows the acreage 
planted to orchards, the acreage 
planted to small fruits, the acreage 
planted to berries and market-garden 
truck. Nobody knows about markets 
and profits or lack of profits. Yet, 
everybody was willing to yell “back 
to the land!”’ so long as the yeller was 
not expected to do the back-breaking 
toil which was the principal factor in 
the back to the land propaganda, if 
success were to be coaxed out of the 
struggle with soil and markets and 
poverty and middlemen. 

“They Want to be Fooled” 

This “back to the land’”’ scheme was 
beautiful in its simplicity and splen- 
did in its assured profits, all carefully 
figured out by cunning city chaps. It 
was conceived by men who saw the 
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need of land development because of 
vanishing prosperity, and was fos- 
tered and promoted by men who saw 
opportunity to trim thousands of their 
fellows of every dollar they had saved. 
The whole scheme was carried on 
along the lines suggested by Barnum, 
who could have learned a score of new 
and helpful tricks had he been able to 
attend some of the booster meetings 
held in any of the commercial cen- 
ters west of the Rocky Mountains a 
few years ago. 

Strange as it may seem, the “back 
to the land” propaganda was supplied 
—the hot air was furnished—by men 
who could not be hired, even now, to 
go to the land even on a vacation. 
Men who wore “boiled” shirts and 
newest cuts in clothes were the noisi- 
est fellows in the lot and gave more 
advice than all the real farmers and 
orchardists combined. They acted 
like parrots and repeated all the sense- 
less stuff about big profits and inde- 
pendence on five or ten acres of land. 
They never thought of grabbing the 
good things themselves ; they deferred 
to the fellow who was willing—even 
anxious—to pay and to work as well. 

Upstanding Acreage 

When the movement began to take 
form and spread farmers rubbed their 
eyes and boosted the price of their 
land. Then they began to yell with 
the city fellows, for further increases 
in land prices meant easy money and, 
perhaps, a home and ease in the 
neighboring city. Nobody thought 
of really making good on the land; 
the spirit of speculation had unseated 
judgment and iintegrity; everybody 
wanted to sell, that is, everybody who 
owned or had an equity in land, 
whether it stood on edge or not. 

Two factors appeared as the land 
boom took form and increased in size. 
One factor was the man or woman 
with a few hundred dollars in cash 
saved by dint of economy and toil; 
another factor was the idle land, much 
of which stood on edge and was idle 
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on that account. If these two factors 
could be brought together the middle- 
man would get the money and the 
would-be land owner would get the 
experience. Nobody cared who fell 
heir to poverty nor what the com- 
munity would suffer through broken 
and discouraged men and women! 
Crooked Advertising 

The big daily newspapers prospered 
when the land boom came. Big dis- 
play advertisements were offered by 
real estate traders, and the sharks 
spent money like drunken sailors. 
Especially did the Sunday papers look 
like bank accounts. Every sort of a 
scheme was represented and every 
grasping trader was “getting by” with 
his crooked publicity—raking in the 
shekels by the bucketful. Booklets, 
grossly misrepresenting conditions 
and misstating facts, were issued and 
scattered broadcast, the plan being, 
usually, to reach easterners who were 
anxious to make quick money, as well 
as western school teachers, book- 
keepers, clerks, widows, salespeople, 
mechanics, who were assured that the 
last opportunity to get land was pass- 
ing, rapidly passing. Some of the 
“dope” was so convincing that men 
who knew the facts were warped in 
their judgment and prevailed upon 
to spend their good money foolishly. 

In all the western country under 
consideration industrial development 
is and has been lacking. Manufactur- 
ing is more or less a joke. People 
know little of the profits or the risks 
of industrial enterprises, of the prob- 
lems of marketing. Hence the shark 
with an industrial fake found easy 
picking. 





Let’s Have Factories 

Othello—the name has a hypnotic 
sound—will be recalled by hundreds 
and thousands who wonder how they 
let their money slide so quickly. 
Othello was the offspring of a fertile 
brain ; situated in a most infertile sec- 
tion of country. Othello was to be 
the industrial center of the state of 








Washington, according to booster 
literature. Highly colored maps and 
plats were circulated and pictures of 
a great imaginary cement plant were 
scattered from Pasco to Boston. Men 
and women bought lots and waited 
for wealth and power to settle on 
their heads. 

Othello—the name was the most 
important factor—was situated in 
central Washington, on arid land 
worth perhaps $10 per acre as range 
for sheep or cattle. Lots were sold at 
prices ranging between $100 and 
$1500 each, and the lots were small, 
too. Nobody has heard of Othello in 
recent years, in fact, there is nothing 
to hear about. 

Another “industrial city’ was won- 
derfully and fearfully planned by 
Clarence D. Hillman, of Seattle, who 
went to a Federal prison because he 
was caught at it. Hillman built an 
iron center nearly as important as 
Pittsburgh—in his mind—and began 
to sell lots in “Boston,” in the deep 
woods along Puget Sound near 
Olympia, Wash. Trees were felled, 
streets were graded and huge signs 
and bill boards were erected telling 
the story of marvelous steel mills 
which were coming, as if by magic. 
Lots were sold at fabulous prices. 
Hillman played his game too strong, 
and he landed at McNeil’s island pri- 
son, only to be pardoned after he had 
served a few months. “Boston” evap- 
orated, but hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were lost to poor folks. Hill- 
man was supposedly to be ‘a million- 
aire when he went to prison. 

Own a Little Home 

In the state of Oregon the indus- 
trial spirit was not so strong, but the 
town lot and the small tract sharks 
were as active and as numerous as 
were the crooks in Washington. The 
wildcatting was not confined to any 
section of the big state of Oregon. 

In the central part of the state the 
rainfall is so light that much of the 
land has been used only as stock range. 





Road agents platted hundreds of 
acres and called the orchard of white 
stakes “Hillman City,’ in honor, it 
was claimed, of James J. Hill, who 
was building his Deschutes railroad 
to Bend. Sales offices were opened in 
several cities of the country, glaring 
claims were made in lying literature, 
and the savings of working men and 
women flooded the central offices in 
Portland. Thousands of lots were 
sold at prices ranging between $100 
and $1000 per lot, with no chance of 
realizing a cent on the investment. 
Scarcely a shack marks the place 
where “Hillman City” was built with 
hot air and human sacrifice. 

Another Pipe Dream 

“Imperial City’ was another bad 
dream in the desert of central Oregon. 
“Imperial” was to grow on the high 
tableland about 70 miles from the 
nearest railroad, and at an altitude of 
nearly 4,500 feet. Homesteaders 
were struggling to live on land where 
frosts were to be expected any night 
in the year, because crooked locators 
had taken their money to “find” public 
land open to entry. Lurid stories of 
easy money in speculation and real 
development at Imperial were circu- 
lated and men and women in_ the 
cities bit at the well-placed bait. No- 
body knows how much money was 
lost on “Imperial City.” The pro- 
moters got away without serious 
trouble. 

South and west of “Hillman” near- 
ly one hundred miles, a great stretch 
of desert land had been given by the 
government in an early day to aid in 
the construction of a military wagon 
road across southern Oregon. This 
land was subdivided by speculators 
and sold in tracts of ten acres or more, 
on the lottery plan so popular a few 
years ago. Hundreds of men from 
the Central and the Eastern States 
went to Lakeview—altitude 4,800 
feet—and, like hungry wolves, grab- 
bed at the worthless desert land. The 
land is still owned by the road grant 
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assignees, and the would-be settlers 
lost the money they paid on contracts 
and as expenses. The sufferers from 
this scheme were led into it largely 
through adroit advertising centering 
in Chicago, nearly 3,000 miles from 
the high desert land on which homes 
were to be built and fortunes mace, 
by a simple twist of the wrist. 
Hot Air and Sunshine 

People in California have forgotten 
Warden, the hot air town created by 
Pat C. Lavey, who came from Okla- 
homa to carve out a fortune, and 
landed in prison. Lavey made the un- 
pardonable mistake of allowing him- 
self to be caught, before he had 
gathered shekels enough to protect 
himself with. He had built a beauti- 
ful mountain town of hot air and sun- 
shine, advertised it extensively, sold 
lots and then could not give title to 
purchasers after he had spent their 
good money. Uncle Sam fell on 
Lavey for using the mails to defraud, 
in a second scheme, and he served a 
short term in a county jail in Oregon. 
None of the victims of Lavey’s shoe- 
string schemes ever received a cent 
of his money. Lavey was a paid com- 
mercial club secretary when he dis- 
covered his ability to put over “jobs.”’ 

In Oregon all land is not arid nor 
semi-arid. In the western section of 
the state the rainfall is heavy—36 to 
60 inches annually—and low lands 
need drainage. This fact was made 
excellent use of in the exploitation of 
mountain or hill lands, where large 
areas stand on edge, suitable only for 
pasture for goats. In all the counties 
of western Oregon large areas were 
subdivided and sold as orchard tracts, 
as berry land, as “Homes” for the 
families in the cities whose ambition 
always turned toward the country 
and away from poverty and unem- 
ployment. In Yamhill county—a 
small county—more than 23,000 acres 
of land was subdivided into 2%, 5, 
10 and 20 acre tracts. Nearly all of 
the land was situated on hills or moun- 
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tains; little of it was cleared of 
stumps and all of it was priced at 
figures that would have been exorbi- 
tant for the best farm land in the 
county. Crooked agents sold con- 
tracts on these tracts to struggling 
families, “sight unseen.”” The loss in 
money and confidence has been a terri- 
ble blow to thousands of men and 
women who, too late, learned of the 
cowardly methods injected into the 
gentlemen’s game, highway robbery. 
Wouldst a Lemon? 

In California lemons and oranges 
have been successfully grown for 
many years. Promoters seized upon 
this well-known fact to exploit land 
in southern Oregon, across the Siski- 
you mountains and hundreds of miles 
from the citrus belt. An office was 
opened in San Francisco and fascinat- 
ing booklets and advertisements were 
scattered broadcast, the bait being set 
for Californians who knew some- 
thing of the profits of citrus fruit 
culture. Fish were plentiful, and 
fakers hooked live game until decent 
folks in Jackson county, Oregon, be- 
came aware of the job being worked 
right under their noses, and killed the 
whole scheme by the use of a bit of 
wholesome publicity. 

The fruit game has been the basis 
for much land exploitation in the 
northwest. Stories of fabulous prices 
received for fancy fruit have been 
peddled from Blaine to San Diego, 
from Hood River to Atlantic City, 
with the result that unscrupulous 
traders set out “orchards” and fleeced 
buyers wherever and whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. Great tracts of cheap 
land were contracted for, cleared and 
set to fruit trees or nut trees and sold 
as small “homes”’ to fellows who had 
hopes of leaving the drudgery and 
poverty of the city. Thousands of 
acres of these tracts are to be found 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. Nearly every acre was 
sold during the apple boom, and the 
loss to buyers aggregated millions of 














dollars. In some cases contracts were 
sold on three times the acreage avail- 
able under the planting plan. 

A Gigantic Scheme 

One of the really gigantic schemes 
put over was developed by A. J. 
Biehl, W.. E. DeLarm, George C. 
Hodges, R. H. MacWhorter, and H. 
H. Humphrey. DeLarm, it was said, 
committed suicide; Biehl was con- 
victed, with Hodges and MacWhorter 
and went to McNeil’s island prison. 

The operations of this group, under 
the name Columbia River Orchards 
company, were countrywide and in- 
volved thousands of persons. The 
whole project was shown to be fraud- 
ulent at the trials of the officials of 
the company. The land which the 
company had no right to sell is sit- 
uated on the Columbia river and has 
not been tested for fruit growing, 
proximity to the Wenatchee apple dis- 
trict being the point of excellence 
which brought the easy money. This 
concern offered an illuminating ex- 
ample of the possibilities of kiting 
land values and of the eternal gulli- 
bility of men. 

Not alone is the money loss in fake 
orchard projects to be considered. 
The loss in time is important, too. 
Orchardists familiar with conditions 
in the Northwest estimate that 80 per 
cent of the trees set out for specula- 
tion will never reach full bearing. 
Hundreds of acres have already been 
grubbed. Since a tree must be five 
to ten years in the field before it 
reaches full bearing the land rental is 
a large item, especially when the land 
must be cleared of the useless trees 
and put back into field cultivation at 
the end of a period of years, And, 
this calculation does not take into ac- 
count the expense of caring for worth- 
less trees year after year. 

Fake Values Common 

In the fruit game ahother source of 
loss comes within the scope of this 
study. It is the false value placed on 
real orchard land. 


In well known fruit growing dis- 
tricts orchard land prices were forced 
as high as $1500, $2000, and even 
$2500 per acre in the boom days. It 
is now conceded that land cannot pay 
interest on these excessive valuations. 
Prices have undergone severe re-ad- 
justment, and purchasers who bought 
on the flood tide have lost heavily in 
their investments. Losses of $500 
per acre and even more have not been 
uncommon, on bearing orchard land. 
In frequent cases the losses in land 
values will put men against hopeless 
handicaps all the remainder of their 
days. Operating expenses also took 
on the fictitious element, leaving the 
grower nearly helpless between actual 
losses, needless burdens in production 
and distribution, and disappearing 
markets for his fruit. . 

A World-wide Game 

Then there were the carefully laid 
schemes to sell rubber lands, oil lands, 
plantations in Mexico, logged-off 
lands, tracts of near-irrigated lands, 
everything but clear blue sky. No 
good bet was overlooked by the thou- 
sands of road agents who had to live 
and that without work. 

But the really big fraud was that 
which contemplated the selling of 
“prior rights” to file on the Oregon 
& California Railroad grant lands, a 
strip of more than 2,000,000 acres 
stretching between Portland and San 
Francisco. This job was big and it 
appealed to men who wanted millions, 
men who dreamed of luxurious offices 
on Wall street. It would be useless 
to even guess how many men sold 
“prior rights” to file on the valuable 
timber lands, scores of selling agencies 
were maintained on wheels, as it were. 
“Rights” which never existed at all 
were sold to land-hungry suckers at 
prices ranging between $150 and $500 
each, thousands of them, tens of thou- 
sands in fact. The Central States 
were rich territory and New England 
was not neglected. 

Land grant schemes were operated 
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from Roseburg, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle and other centers. The 
king-pins were J. W. Logan, W. F. 
Minard and H. J. Harper. These 
men were tried for using the mails to 
defraud and each drew a prison sen- 
tence. Smaller fish in the fraudulent 
plans were E. J. Sallers and D. R. 
Huston. Scores of traveling sales- 
men worked on a commission basis. 
The plans were crude but appealing. 
and it is estimated that several mil- 
lions of dollars were stolen—in all 
the schemes—from men and women 
of small’ means, when the western 
faker really played for big game. 
Why Is All This? 

The craze for land—and a craze it 

surely was and is—naturally appeared 


as the result of bad economic condi- 
tions, of poverty and lack of oppor- 
tunity. All over the country profes- 
sional men and businessmen are chas- 
ing young men into other lines of 
endeavor, into blind alley jobs, in 
order to protect themselves from more 
throttling competition. With glib 
tongues men are advising everybody 
but themselves to go back to the land 
when there is little or no good land to 
go to and less opportunity when it is 
found. With private ownership and 
monopoly killing out initiative and 
leadership, with opportunity vanish- 
ing like the mirage as young men 
reach the sphere of activity in the 
blossoming period of life, what shall 
the ambitious man or women do but 
bite at every alluring bait? 





Under the Lash 


By Edwin Arthur Hunt 


NDER the lash they sweated and toiled 
From the sun’s uprising ’till darkness fell. 
To the crack of the lash which curled and coiled 
They labored and cursed ’til they heard the knell. 


Under the lash with bending backs 

They lifted the triremes through heaving seas ; 
Chained to their seats, their feet in racks, 

They swayed to and fro and baffled the breeze. 


Under the lash the tenant is driven, 
Shorn of his lease to an acre of stones; 
Weakly and wanly ’til charity shriven, 
He wanders and dies and is sold for his bones. 


Under the lash of hunger and want 
To the cell of an office each day we go. 

No matter the time or freedom’s vain vaunt; 
The same strong tyrant is running the show. 


Under the lash of fond predilection, 
\ We are mated, and loved and driven to hell, 
That the glutted earth by procreation 

May have the same old story to tell. 
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The Lyric Land of California 


By Mabel Urmy Seares 


A Summer Idyll 


REAT live oaks droop their 

dark olive-green branches over 
a slope covered with blue grass and 
white clover. The westering sun out- 
lines cool shadows against the green 
hill in flat silhouette with little frills 
along the lower edge and few flecks 
of penetrating sunlight save near the 
shadow of the sturdy trunk and at the 
base of its great branches. 

Green grass and live oak shadows 
under the blue, blue sky of a Califor- 
nia summer! How incongruous they 
seem, and yet what luxury they rep- 
resent! For in my sauntering, I have 
slipped over the wall of a rich man’s 
garden in a new but famous tourist 
city, and am lying on the edge of his 
green lawn under the wild oaks which 
a simple trade in real estate has made 
no longer part of the free woods. 
This millionaire has not yet built 
the great mansion which is to crown 
the hill above us. That will come 
soon. Meanwhile I make my little 
mead of hay. 


This is the hill I chose for mine 
when first I came to occupy this land 
about here and thought that outside 
knolls crowned thick with wild grass 
and my dearly-loved, gnome-haunted 
oaks were just a part of God’s great, 
welcome out-of-doors. I love the 
wild grass, thick and brown and 
crackly in the summer, clean in its 
yellow shimmer when it lies along 
some hillside far from the dust of 
roads and graded slopes and unused 
city lots. But now such hills are hard 
to find; and crowding winter-comers 
buy the knolls and the oak-dotted 
slopes and fling across them a green 
carpet that demands in California 


summers all the care given to house 
plants in an Eastern winter, or to 
Persian rugs that must be brushed, 
and rolled, and put away in cold 
storage when not used. And yet, how 
grateful is this out-door carpet to the 
saunterer who, tramping over con- 
crete sidewalks, block after weary 
block where curious trees adorn the 
well-kept streets but give no shade, 
grows tired and resentful of the glare 
and the hard surface, longing for a 
strip of turf meant to be walked on 
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or even an old brick path that gives a 
little ‘neath one’s feet. 

Thus musing I had climbed the rich 
man’s wall on Sunday afternoon. It 
is a great wide concrete wall of good 
design and the oaks, much like the 
gray cement in sturdy strength, grew 
so close that they embraced it with 
their branches, drooping their little 
twigs above its top inside as well as 
out, 

In long, straight lines the wall 
comes down the hill. At intervals 
square, towerlike posts accent it and 
where the ground slopes under a great 
tree the wall curves too and then steps 
down quite low to make a turn along 
the west street line. The lot next 
door is vacant, open to the. street, and 
so, by climbing the slope I found the 
wall’s flat top a real temptation, yes, 
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an invitation to slip over into the cool, 
green, shaded garden close. 

Next year I may not do this. On 
the hill above will be the handsome 
house and on this level space behind 
the street wall there will be tennis 
courts, perhaps, or bathing pool, and 
if I enter, I shall have to go with call- 
ing card to make my courtesy at the 
proper door. Doubtless the lot next 
door will also, ere that time, be built 
upon or have a wall at least and grass 
beneath its oaks. 

But today, this knoll I chose for 
mine is mine still, and the blue sky 
dips down to the soft slope above me 
where the landscape gardener has put 
little shrubs and a young pine tree 
that make a bright green background 
for red, shirley poppies, columbine 
and pansies grouped along a garden 
path. Perhaps the gardener lives 
somewhere beyond my knoll. His 
wooden grass rake, like a long-handled 
curry-comb, hangs in an oak near by. 
and in a slight depression of the turf 
the water pipe comes up and ends in 
spigot without handle. When the 
gardener comes tomorrow he _ will 
bring the wrench with which to open 
it. No passing stranger, hesitating 
not to climb the wall, may quench his 
thirst here and leave the faucet run- 
ning, thoughtlessly forgetting how ex- 
pensive is the precious fluid from the 
mountains far away. 

Yes, today the hillside, rolling up 
to meet the topmost oak and the blue 
sky is mine. Behind it, beyond the 
gardener’s house, which may or may 
not be there, I know that there are 
other houses block on block and ave- 
nues and concrete sidewalks—always 
concrete sidewalks reaching east and 
north and south. And then the town, 
with tiresome storefronts full of bric- 
abrac and souvenirs. Upon these 
streets and in the little public build- 
ings, petty politics and social bicker- 
ings go on, and on. I know the town 
is there. I see it daily. But now as 











I turn in its direction looking up the 
hill, only the green grass and the wall 
confront me, and shadowing them the 
live oaks, dark and mysterious against 
the sky. Thus comforted, I turn to 
settle myself against a tree and with 
book on lap, forget the town. 

Below me where the lawn ends near 
a clump of little oaks, they planted 
with a lavish hand the native Califor- 
nia poppies! Do not think that they 
are growing where the eye can see 


Ford after Ford has rattled by with 
all the family in Sunday garb, and 
groups of Sunday strollers gaily chat- 
ting have gone down to see the famous 
sunken gardens just below. What 
kindness lies in one who spends his 
wealth in covering hill after hill and 
terrace after terrace with this same 
exotic carpet of white clover \and 
Kentucky blue-grass and then lets the 
public in to wonder at the cost of care 
and water, and to see the peacocks 
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their orange glory in the same glance 
with those bright, scarlet shirleys up 
against the pine tree on the ridge! 
Oh, no! I like this rich man, or his 
gardener, whosoever thought the 
scheme out carefully, though the wild 
escholtzias fill the space but tempor- 
arily until the tennis court or swim- 
ming pool appear. Perhaps the new 
owner of this hill loves live oaks too, 
and the wild things that should go 
with them on California's summer 
hills in June. After all, I may decide 
to call next winter when the house 
I meant to hate is built upon my hill. 

Beyond the temporary poppy field 
and temporary fence along the street, 
I have been partly conscious all the 
time that there were passing people. 


and the gold fish in the pool! 

I shall go down now too; but not 
to join the throng that every holiday 
asks anxiously of the Arroyo Seco 
car conductor, “How near do you go 
to the sunken gardens?” I shall go 
straight down into the real arroyo. 
There are oaks from which the 
gnomes and fairies have not fled 
afrighted. There is the flaming red 
of the rhus toxicodendron; and the 
brown, wild-grass that clothes the 
hillsides tells me other tales than those 
of foreign fairy folk cut out of wood 
and painted in the costume of the 
German peasant such as stand in that 
sunken garden which has stolen so 
large a part of our lovely, wild, 
Arroyo Seco Park. 
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SKETCH—By Benjamin C. Brown. 


From the mountains to the center wonderful, wild canyon cleaving its 
of a great and thriving city the Ar- wanton way through city lots has al- 
royo Seco winds among the hills and ready, by the wise forethought of a 
down the sloping mesa. So precipit- few become a city reservation. Oh, 
ous its banks below the villa-crowned how one dreads to see the first, bright, 
terraces no man has tried to build red geranium or stiff, street palm 
upon them or to exploit the coming placed there by those who plant and 
generation's heritage. Part of this cultivate the other city parks! 





A Recipe 


HE car owner who suspects that his machine has been ornamented with 

the dainty little police tag that not infrequently adorns those that are 
permitted to remain too long at the curb should, on his return, pass his buzz- 
cart in a nonchalent manner, eyeing it as he would some strange contraption 
from another planet which is quite distasteful to his aesthetic sense. This, 
properly performed, will eliminate all suspicion that he is the owner. If the 
car has been tagged, the next step is to get just as far away from it as possible; 
three miles should be the minimum distance. Then telephone. Telephone 
the police station. Telephone the automobile club. Telephone the insurance 
agent. Explain in a breathless manner that you left your car out in front 
(don’t say where) and that you looked out the window just now and it 
wasn't there! Within a half hour you will receive a call from the police de- 
partment stating that the machine has been found. Now all that remains 
to be done is to proceed to where you left the car and get in. A uniformed 
policeman will salute and remove the tag with his own lily-white hands. Give 
the cop a dollar of the ten you have saved and don't try this again for six 
months. 
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The Liquor Question 














By Watt L. Moreland 


N California the liquor question is. 

“How are we going to replace 
$210,000,000 in investments, a $30,- 
000,000 annual income and _liveli- 
hoods for 293,000 of our citizens, if 
Prohibition wins?” 

“It can’t be done, fellow citizens.”’ 

California is peculiarly affected by 
the “?’. No other section of the 
United States has such a vital inter- 
est in The Answer. 

The next question is, “Are Cali- 
fornians going to be wide awake 
enough in the November election to 
see that they must defeat Prohibition 
and vote California prosperous?” The 
answer: “We will not kill the goose 
that lays our golden eggs.”’ 

In California the liquor question, 
per se, is not the vital issue; neither 
is temperance. In reality it is pros- 
perity that is at stake, because our 
State is largely dependent on the 
manufacture of wines, beers and 
brandies, and the cultivation of the 
grape. 

Prohibition is not temperance; it is 
as far removed from moderation on 
the one hand as is drunkenness on the 
other. No one objects to temper- 
ance; in fact,. were it a temperance 
question, considered on its merits, the 
vote would be unanimous in its favor. 
But prohibition is confiscation, de- 
struction — tearing to pieces; and 
above all, “Prohibition does not pro- 
hibit.” 

Other states of the Union are af- 
fected variously, and they look upon 
alcoholic beverages with different 


eyes. 

In Maine, which has been the dry- 
est by law and wettest by outlaw of 
any state in the Union, “liquor’’ is 
represented by “forty-rod whiskey” 





These 
are served in knockout composition 


and other vile concoctions. 
by blind-pigs and through under- 
ground channels scarcely better than 
the seaside grog-shops which form- 
erly braced up the “down-east”’ sail- 
ormen just off “the banks.” 


Through the Ohio Valley “whis- 
key” and “liquor” are synonymous 
both coming and going, and the good 
folk of the farms and villages, who 
never smelled “booze’’ except occa- 
sionally on the breaths of others, class 
all alcoholic beverages as_ whiskey. 
Claret is unknown among the ordi- 
nary folk, and “wine” to them means 
an intoxicant which is largely com- 
posed of alcohol or some other “form 
of whiskey.” 

Along the Mason and Dixon line 
the “cracker” takes his “licker” in 
white corn whiskey—largely moon- 
shine—and stands up under a dose 
that would knock a “Yank” cold 
after the second swallow. ~ 


“Way down South,” in the “Creole 
belt,” where the French: planted a 
taste for claret and champagne along 
with the tri-color and sugar-cane, no 
dinner is complete except there be 
served with the solid food all of the 
seven classics, from cocktail to cham- 
pagne; nor is the day well rounded 
until the “absinthe frappe’’ tones up 
the system. 

In the upper Mississippi Valley 
and basin points no gathering is con- 
tent without its lager, and I well re- 


Society trusts you with liberty to steal, 
the state trusts you with liberty to commit 
murder, God trusts you with liberty to go to 
hell—but the Prohibitionists refuse to trust 
you with the liberty to make, sell or buy a 
**scuttle of suds.’’ 
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Some of the best known patent medicines, 
and the percentages of alcohol they contain, 
are: 


Percent 
Buchu Juniper Compound ...............16 
Electric Brand Bitters .................... 18 
Oy a ees ae eee 18 
Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
I ra deni eaideatins anenitheh <ibiphibhtnlenibilaren 18 
Rexall’s Rheumatic Remedy............18 
Paine’s Celery Compound................19.85 
EE Le ae ee. 20 
Hankin’s Remedy ............................22 
Hall’s Great Discovery ....................43 
Hamlin’s Wizard Oil _.....................65 


member the historic college yell 
which rang through the campus: 
“Hoster, Gerke, Schlitz, Morlein, 
Twenty-eight beers for Ninety-nine.” 

“Old Tangle-foot’”” guides many a 
cow-puncher’s footsteps after the 
round-up on the great plains and any 
man who cannot take his “red eye” 
straight is “‘no ‘count ’tall.” 

In California, the “home of the 
grape” and the “land of hops’— 
liquor means sparkling California 
wines, cooling brews and stimulating 
brandies; it means industry, wealth, 
good jobs and reclaimed lands. 

But “in that dear Westerville. 
Ohio”—ah! (See county maps). 
There’s where “liquor” means more 
than in all other parts of the United 
States combined. There is where it 
spells dollars and cents in _ salaries 
and campaign funds, and _ political 
power and influence. There is the 
hub whence all spokes of the Anti- 
Saloon League radiate. 

In California it is the California 
Campaign Federation. Notice, there 
is nothing said about “dry” in that 
title. The managers know that a 
“dry” wind blows no good. 

Now, then, what are we going to 
do about it? 

The Anti-Saloon League (of 
Westerville, O.) is trying to tell Cal- 
ifornia that it must not make wine 
from its grapes, must not sell wine in 
its cafes, must not give away wine to 
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its friends; that it must not make 
beer from its barley, rice and hops; 
and that it must destroy all its grape 
land and turn it again into desert, 
drive into the streets 293,000 persons 
enjoying an honest livelihood from 
these industries; must say to our 
Eastern investors, “Your money, 
which you have put into our reclaim- 
ed lands,, our vineyards, our winer- 
ies and our breweries, shall be wiped 
out.” 

And why? 

Not because the Anti-Saloon 
League has any great pity for the one 
man in ten thousand who over-in- 
dulges ; not because its managers are 
overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness which they wish to distrib- 
ute to their fellow-men, but— 

Because— 

The Anti-Saloon League is seeking 
political power; is asking increased 
donations from its dupes, the well- 
meaning religious element; is assum- 
ing dictatorial powers to say to Con- 
gressmen and Senators, “You do this, 
you do that, or we will get you!” 

The Anti-Saloon, people know—we 
all know, and if we don’t we must be 
boobs or knaves — that Prohibition 
does not prohibit; that this is not a 
saloon question in California, and 
that we can never recover from the 
financial blow struck if California 
goes dry. 

No other state in the Union would 





If Prohibition Amendment No. 2 is 
adopted it will mean that— 

No hotel, restaurant, cafe or dining car 
can serve California wine with meals. 

No commercial body or fraternal organi- 
zation could give a banquet and offer wine 
to its members. 

No club could serve wine to its members. 

No summer resort could give away or sell 
wine to its patrons. 

No grocery or family liquor store could 
sell you wine or beer. 

No tourist could procure a glass of wine 
er beer anywhere in the State. 







| 
| 











suffer as California; no other com- 
munity is so free from hard drink- 
ing as ours. 

The Anti-Saloon League knows 
this, but it is ready to sacrifice mil- 
lions in money, thousands of em- 
ployees, hundreds of industries to be 
able to flaunt its flaming banner over 
our fair land so that it may show 
other states an example of its power. 

Check up your Prohibition friends 
and see what interests they have here. 
You will find that few have invest- 
ments; that few are working for a 
living; that few of them spend money 
to help our prosperity; that few are 
willing! to aid in any form of public 
advancement. 

They made their little “piles” in 
rural sections of the East and ginger- 
ly deposit them here, bit by bit, only 
when they have chewed out of them 
all meager sustenance. Then they 
presume to dictate to the real spend- 
ers of the State, the progressive, de- 
veloping, wide-awake element which 
is helping our glorious climate, our 
rich lands, our wonderful scenery, to 
blossom and prosper. 

These are the people to whom the 
Anti-Saloon managers appeal. They 
ask God for help; they induce pastors 
to exhort; they magnify the small 
evils, which every business has, into 
social atrocities; they seek to order 
what we shall eat and drink, how we 
shall live. And they call on religion 
and the Almighty to champion their 
cause. 

Woe unto 
Pharisees ! 

These self-righteous persons point 
to the occasional intoxicated person 
as an example of “the drink habit,” 


you, hypocrites and 


Burlington, Vt., has a population of 20,468, 
and in six years arrests for intoxication to- 
taled 2,198, and the town is wet. Bangor, 
Me., a dry town, has a population of 20,803, 
and during the same period there were 
13,779 arrests for intoxication. Does pro- 
hibition prohibit? 


The production of grape juice in the 
United States amounts to 2,000,000 gallons 
annually. Of this amount, California pro- 
duces 100,000 gallons. This State also pro- 
duces 42,000,000 gallons of wines. There- 
fore the output of the entire United States 
in grape juice is less than 1/20 of the 
amount of wines produced in California 
alone. Evidently the grape juice cannot be 
substituted for wines. 


forgetting to state that ten thousand 
of his kind who also use liquor are 
not injured thereby and rarely, if 
ever, become intoxicated. It is no- 
ticeable that “the habit” only be- 
comes confirmed when the victim is 
ill—that is, when his organism is too 
weak to withstand any ordinary rich 
foods or drinks; or when strong sub- 
stitutes for light beverages are forced 
upon him. 

There is the case of Italy, which 
has some 35,000,000 inhabitants. 
Less drunkenness, at last accounts, 
exists in that great country, where 
everyone drinks moderately of light 
wines and other beverages, than in 
the dry state of Maine, with fewer 
than a million inhabitants. 

In Italy wine, as it should be, is 
used as a food. In Maine, where 
they refuse to permit the use of wine, 
strong alcoholic drinks — which can- 
not be classed as beverages — are im- 
bibed. In Italy, where the people are 
permitted to select their drinks, they 
choose the non-intoxicating bever- 
ages. In Maine, where they take 
whatever they can get hold of be- 
cause the light drinks are barred out, 
the “stuff” undermines mind and 
health, not because it has alcohol in 
it, but because it has too much alco- 
hol and vile drugs of all kinds. 

Perhaps if wine-grapes grew in 
Maine and its natural crops permit- 
ted the free manufacture of beer and 
other light drinks, the people would 
not drink the “strong stuff.” 

California, the one ideal grape 
state in the Union, provides the light 
beverages. Here we manufacture 
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In the 1914 election California voted Pro- 
hibition down, 524,781 to 355,536; a major- 
ity of 169,245. The eight-year amendment 
was also defeated by a vote of 435,701 to 
355,394, a majority of 80,307. 

In Los Angeles County the wets won by 
7,604, the vote standing 111,249 wet to 
103,645 dry. The eight-year amendment was 
defeated overwhelmingly by 38,975, the vote 
being 112,589 to 73,614. 

Prohibition was wiped out completely in 
San Francisco, 105,271 to 21,678, a majority 
of 83,593, four to one. The amendment re- 
ceived the ‘*Yes’’ vote, however, 73,938 to 
42,622, a majority of 31,316, almost two to 
one. 

In Alameda County, the third largest in 
the state, Prohibition lost by 54,043 to 
29,068, a majority of 24,975. The amend- 
ment received twenty-one more votes than 
the Noes, the vote standing 38,869 yes to 
38,848 no. 

Not a single county of importance voted 
a majority for Prohibition, though the 
eight-year amendment received unexpected 
support from some quarters. 


almost all the wines made in the 
United States. Since the war our 
trade has increased because foreign 


shipments have been cut down. Our 
percentage of drunkenness is cut 
down to a negligible quantity. Our 


demand for strong liquor is small. 
We drink our own wines and beers: 
we don’t care to over-indulge. 

Yet here come the Prohibitionists, 
demanding that for our own good we 
throw out this vast industry; that we 
prevent our people from drinking 
light, healthful beverages; that we 
lose prestige and livelihood and 
lands and tourists and investments 
and incomes. 

And to substitute what? 

“Oh, you can go into some other 
kind of business,’ these Prohibition- 
ists say. 

Commercial economy knows bet- 
ter. We can’t go into some other 
kind of business, just like that — the 
snap of our fingers. It takes years 
and years to do that. Every line of 
industry is being worked at the limit 
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of its possibility. Specialization, 
efficiency, highly organized advertis- 
ing campaigns, all combine to obtain 
high development and it is hard for 
outsiders to crowd in. 

Then .what may these thousands of 
persons engaged in the wine and 
brewery business do if they are forced 
out of their line of endeavor? 

There are now more farmers than 
necessary for our needs and the 
world’s commerce. 

There are more articles of food on 
the market than we know how to sell 
profitably. 

There is more grape juice in bot- 
tles than we can induce the people to 
drink. 

There are more hops raised in the 
North than we can find market for if 
we stop using them here for our beers. 

All industries are hard put to it to 
find new fields for distribution. 

Then what will all these 293,000 
persons do for a living? What will 
the investors of the $210,000,000 in 
our viticulture and beer industries do 
to get their money back? What are 
we going to plant on sandy hillsides 
and valleys to take the place of the 
wine-grape, which is the only thing 
that will grow on that kind of soil 
without irrigation? 

These are some of the questions 
our Prohibition friends must answer 
before they presume to force their 
mandates upon us. 

This campaign is not a mere po- 
litical issue played like a game to see 
who will win, with handshakes all 
around afterwards. It is a question 
of very life for California. 

If Prohibitionists win they will 
have gained nothing for themselves 
except political power and such cruel 
satisfaction as comes to those who 


It is asserted that in this country there 
are 5,000,000 persons who believe that all 
intoxicants should be prohibited. How about 
the other 95,000,000? Do they not consti- 
tute the majority? 








delight in watching their victims 
writhe in distress. 

But if Prohibition is defeated, we 
will be spared from poverty and the 
sacrifice of our self-respect. 

We will save our $150,000,000 
worth of vineyards and wineries; 
our $50,000,000 worth of breweries ; 
our $10,000,000 worth of allied in- 
dustries ; our $30,000,000 annual in- 
comes from investments and for labor ; 
homes and livelihood for 293,000 of 
men, women and children; our high 
place in the commercial world, due 
in large measure to exports of wines 
and brandies and other products de- 
pendent upon them; increased taxa- 
tion in other lines of business to make 
up the deficit caused by the loss of 
liquor revenue (which will fall hard- 
est on Prohibitionists, because all their 
properties are included in these other 
lines; our thousands of tourists who 


deposit millions of ready money here 
annually (and by tourists I mean the 
large spenders from the city, not the 
Iowa granger or the Kansas renter) ; 
our big hotels, which exist only 
because liberal-spending people pa- 
tronize them. 

And so on through a long line of 
interwoven threads of our industrial 
fabric. 

The Prohibitionists are making a 
great mistake in picking opt Califor- 
nia as a victim. Maine, Idaho and 
even Kansas may survive commercial 
and industrial stagnation, but in Cal 
ifornia the fight is not alone for com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity, but 
is also for the personal liberty of our 
cosmopolitan people, and the blow is 
aimed at our very vitals. 

We cannot wound any portion of 
the Great California Bear without 
affecting every part of it. 





Not by Might nor Power 


By Mabel Urmy Seares 


ITH all their science, all their native dower 
Of age-long study and philosophy, 
With all their skill, they concentrated Power 
And stored it up and, kneeling, worshiped it. 


With mighty panoply of hoarded hate 
That years of thought and thrift had harbingered 
They struck through little Belgium’s river gate 
And poured their grey-green venom on the world. 


How could they think to gain the world’s applause 
With what the world has longed to live without ? 
For while they hammered iron and nursed their cause 

The world moved on toward peaceful brotherhood. 


Oh, Fatherland! 


God-gifted with the skill 


That waits on all thine high efficiency, 
How have thy leaders, blinded to His will, 
Flung to the dogs of war their heritage! 


Self-centered Race! 


Awaken! 


See the light 


Of dawning centuries in this command— 
“Not by thy wasted power, thy vaunted might 
But by My Spirit conquer,” saith the Lord. 
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Prohibition, a Remedy for the Evils 
of Alcoholism 


By D. M. Grandier 


HE alcoholm problem is big and 

serious. This is almost univers- 
ally admitted. There may be differ- 
ence of opinion as to what the right 
remedy is, but all intelligent citizens 
agree that a remedy is needed. 

Dr. Richard Cabot, head of the 
Medical Staff of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, recently said— 
“Abolish alcohol and you will cut 
disease in half.”’ 

The Department of Public Health 
of Toronto, Canada, said in its bulle- 
tin for October, 1915, that “of the 
three national curses, morphine, co- 
caine and alcohol, the greatest is al- 
cohol.”’ 

In an article published in the New 
York Medical Journal a few years 
ago, Dr. Moses Keschner said—‘*The 
damage inflicted, physically and eco- 
nomically by alcohol is far greater 
than that inflicted by all the infectious 
diseases.” 

In discussing the social and eco- 
nomic effects of the present war and 
the part drink played in delaying or- 
ganization and in limiting the output 
of munitions, Lloyd-George said— 
“England is fighting three enemies, 
Austria, Germany and Alcohol; the 
greatest of these is alcohol.”’ 

Last March Professor Edward A. 
Steiner, author of “On The Trail Of 
The Immigrant,” said—‘Half of the 
problems which the immigrant creates 
would be solved if he had no access 
to liquor in any form.” 

Social Workers Favor Prohibition 


The California State Conference of 
Social Agencies, which met in Los 
Angeles last May, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

‘*Tnasmuch as alcoholism is a strong con 
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tributing factor to dependency, delinquency 
and other social problems, be it 

‘*Resolved, That we, the State Confer 
ence of Social Agencies, approve the present 
statewide campaign to abolish the manv- 
facture, sale, and distribution of alcoholic 
beverages, ’’ 

The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in convention this year, adopted 
similar resolutions. Their action was 
as follows: 

‘*Whereas, Aleoholism does more than any 
other agency to prevent efficiency, and 

‘‘Whereas, If the ‘other woman’ and 
child are to be protected, it must be done 
by the ballot. Therefore, be it 

‘*Resolved, That the California Federa- 
tion of Womens’ Clubs, assembled in con- 
vention, endorse the Campaign Federation 
in its efforts to close the saloons in Califor- 
nia in 1918, and to eliminate the liquor 
traffic in 1920.’’ 

The alcohol evil is real and serious. 
It injures the public health, corrupts 
morals, debases politics, multiplies 
fires and accidents, hampers industry, 
hinders commerce, weakens every 
good thing and strengthens almost 
every evil thing. A remedy must be 
found. 

Free Whiskey Tried 

There are those who ‘think that 
“forbidden waters are sweet” and 
therefore no restriction should be 
placed upon the manufacture or sale 
of liquor; let all who will make and 
sell it without tax and _ without 
license, and it will not be abused. 

History gives the lie to this doc- 
trine. In Norway and Sweden a 
policy of non-interference was tried 
in the early part of the last century. 
There were practically no restrictions 
upon the liquor traffic in those coun- 
tries at that time. For a small fee, or 
for nothing, liquor could be made for 











family use, or for sale. Nearly every 
home had its still and nearly every 
tradesman sold liquor. The result 
was that in 1827 Sweden was declared 
to be the most drunken nation in 
Europe, and Norway was little better. 
Free liquor threatened the very life of 
those countries, and no civilized land 
will ever again try that policy. 

Since that date all kinds of regu- 
lation have been tried. Low license, 
high license, dispensary and Gothen- 
burg systems, and government owner- 
ship, have all had their day, but the 
alcohol problem is still serious. Inso- 
much as any of these methods have 
reduced the consumption of liquor, 
they have helped. But it is very 
noticeable that where the use of liquor 
has been most restricted the demand 
for prohibition is most popular. 

In Norway and Sweden, where 
the Gothenburg system, and local pro- 
hibition have improved conditions and 
greatly reduced the per-capita con- 
sumption of liquor, the demand for 
national prohibition is over-whelm- 
ing, and these countries will soon be 
dry. 

In the United States and Canada, 
dispensary systems and local prohibi- 
tion are rapidly giving way to state- 
wide prohibition. Where regulation 
has been most successful, prohibition 
sentiment is strongest. No method 
of regulation has yet solved the drink 
problem. Under our attempt at regu- 
lation, consciousness of the evil of 
alcohol has been intensified, and the 
demand for a better solution is be- 
coming imperative. 

Principle of Prohibition Established 

Is there any reason why the liquor 
traffic should not be outlawed and 
destroyed ? 

To the principle of prohibition there 
can be no reasonable objection. It is 


too firmly imbedded in the law and 
practice of the civilized world. 

We prohibit the sale of impure 
food, decayed meat and of many nar- 
cotic drugs. Only anarchists who ob- 








ject to all law, object to this. Either 
the penal code must be abolished, or 
the principle of prohibition must be 
recognized as a proper one to be ap- 
plied under proper conditions. 

The liquor men’s talk of personal 
liberty is rank nonsense. A filthy 
back yard endangers the health of the 
adults who are responsible for it. If 
it stopped at that the state would not 
be greatly concerned. But because 
that filth endangers the health of in- 
nocent children in the home, and be- 
cause its noisome odors cross the 
property line and become a nuisance 
to others, and a danger to the health 
of many, the state steps in and com- 
pels a clean-up. Because ignorance 
strikes at the foundations of demo- 
cracy, we have compulsory education 
laws, and truant officers to see that 
they are enforced. 

Drinkers Interfere with Rights of Others 

For the same reason the State has 
a right to prohibit the liquor traffic. 
The evil results of that traffic are not 
confined to those who drink. A small 
amount of alcohol in a chauffeur may 
endanger the persons and property of 
many others. 

The alcohol habit in parents may 
rob innocent children of their right 
to be well born, and give them a herit- 
age of physical and mental weakness. 

The waste of the liquor traffic lays 
burdens of inefficiency, poverty and 
crime upon the community, which no 
individual or group of individuals has 
any right to put there. If prohibition 
is the best remedy for these evils, the 
state has just as much right to stop 
the manufacture and sale of liquor 
for drinking purposes as it has to stop 
the sale of narcotics, or to enforce 
rules for sanitation. If prohibition is 
a desirable remedy, it certainly is a 
legitimate one. 

There are those who would have us 
think that the best remedy is not pro- 
hibition, but to discourage the use of 
strong liquors, and to encourage the 
use of light wines and beer. This 
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method has been tried on a large scale 
and has failed. 
Germany’s Alcohol Problem 

In Germany the liquor laws are 
directed almost wholly against the 
misuse of spirits, and little restriction 
is placed upon the traffic in beer and 
wine; yet Germany has a terrific alco- 
hol problem. Professor Edward Von 
Hartman, one of Germany’s great 
thinkers, has said, “The civilization 
of the 20th century threatens, in con- 
sequence of the drenching drink, to 
sink again into barbarism and degen- 
eracy. 

From 1877 to 1gor the number 
taken for drunkenness to the hospitals 
and insane asylums in Germany in- 
creased five fold, and delirium-tre- 
mens increased three fold, although 
the population had increased only one- 
third. In 1905 Dr. Stahelman of the 
Friedrichshaim Hospital, Berlin, said 
“The consequences of alcoholism are 
more far reaching and incomparably 
more destructive than those of tuber- 
culosis.””. Dr. Emil Muensterberg, 
brother of our own Harvard Profes- 
sor, recently said—“Fifty thousand 
insane are in German Asylums year- 
ly, whose sickness can be traced back 
to alcohol * * * Out of years’ long 
experience, I can say that in almost no 
case is the break up of families due 
to any other cause than to drink and 
looseness.” 

The alcohol problem in Germany is 
so serious that it has attracted the at- 
tention of Emperor William, Univer- 
sity Professors, leading medical men, 
Socialists, and practically all students 
of social problems. An abundance of 
beer, with legal restriction on the sale 
of strong liquor, has not saved Ger- 
many from the alcohol evil. 

Drink Problem in France 

In France and Italy wine has been 
the great national drink. Some res- 
traint has been placed upon the sale 
of spirits, but wines have been freely 
manufactured and sold. Yet the alco- 
hol problem in these countries is en- 
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tense. The Hearst papers recently 
published articles by Jean Finot which 
were headed “France Fighting Drink 
Evil to Save Nation.” In one of these 
the President of a large Syndicate 
which employs several thousand men 
is quoted as saying, “If the State does 
not wipe out alcoholism, French in- 
dustries will disappear.” Another 
article gives the text of a poster to be 
displayed in all Post-offices of France, 
authorized and approved by the 
French President. It is addressed to 
French women and young men, and 
says— 

‘*Drink is as much your enemy as Ger- 
many. Since 1870 it has cost France, in men 
and money, much more than the present 
war. 

* 2 © © © © © © @ @& @ 

‘*Drink decreases by two-thirds our na 
tional production; it raises the cost of liv 
ing and increases poverty. 

‘*Mothers, young men, young girls, wives! 
Up and act against drink, in memory of 
those who have gloriously died and suffered 
wounds for the Fatherland. You will thus 
accomplish a mission as great as that of our 
heroie soldiers. ’’ 

Alcoholism in Italy 

In the Hearst papers of a few weeks 
ago there also appeared two articles 
on “The Drink Problem in Italy,” by 
Dr. Gina Lombroso Ferrero, of Turin 
University. Her first sentence is 
“The drink problem exists in an acute 
form in Italy.” Again she says, “The 
recent increase of alcoholism has been 
so tremendous as to cause anxiety in 
government circles, and among people 
interested in social questions.” This 
increase she attributes to two main 
causes ; namely, the increase of indus- 
trialism, and the over production of 
wine. 

Other Italians interested in social 
problems agree with Dr. Ferrero. A 
report from the Milan Prosecutor in 
1912 said, “It falls to my lot frequent- 
ly to sum up the causes of tradegy in 
two words—wine and knife. Alco- 
hol is one of the great evils affecting 
north Italy.” 








Another says, “The increase in 
wages and the cheapness of wine have 
led to an increase of drunkenness.” 

An abundance of wine has not 
solved the alcohol problem in southern 
Europe. Anyone familiar with con- 
ditions in Sonoma and Napa Counties 
of our own state, will have to admit 
that an abundance of wine has tended 
to aggravate rather than remedy the 
alcohol problem there. No part of 
this state has been infested with sa- 
loons and roadhouses of a lower type 
than those which infest these counties. 
In no part of the state has it been 
more difficult to arouse public senti- 
ment against the evils of alcohol. The 
wine interests have fostered the man- 
ufacture and sale of brandy and other 
liquors and have fought side by side 
with brewers and brewery owned 
saloons against every effort to reduce 
the drink evil of our commonwealth. 

Experience demonstrates that in- 
stead of acting as substitute for strong 
liquor, wine and beer create appetite 
for strong liquor and minister to in- 
temperance. 

Prohibition Necessary 

This is not to be wondered at when 
we remember that alcohol is a habit- 
forming, narcotic drug. Small doses 
gradually lose their effect ; the drinker 
desires more “kick,”’ and frequently 
seeks it in larger doses and stronger 
liquors. Because of this fact, and be- 
cause the liquor habit and liquor 
traffic do some harm at their best, and 
much harm at their worst, the whole 
traffic should be outlawed. 

Modern experience proves that this 
is the only effective remedy. Men 
who all thir lives were opposed to pro- 
hibition have been converted by see- 
ing it work, and now favor it. 

Dr. Anton Karlgren is editor of 
one of Stockholm’s leading daily 
papers, and for years was a most vio- 
lent opponent of prohibition. He went 
to Russia last year and spent several 
weeks investigating. On his return 
he devoted more than six columns of 





his paper to a report on what he had 
seen and heard. Here is a sample of 
that report—“When one talks with 
Russians about the working of prohi- 
bition one hears almost invariably the 
same assertion. The temperance re- 
form can be compared in importance 
only with one other great reform in 
Russian history—the emancipation 
of the Serfs.” 
Testimony of Former Foes 

Major C. B. Blethen, editor and 
proprietor of the “Seattle Times,” 
fought prohibition for Washington as 
no paper in California has fought it. 
After seeing prohibition work for six 
months, Major Blethen admits his 
error and says he is sorry they did not 
have prohibition long ago. 

The “Portland Oregonian” opposed 
prohibition for Oregon and so did the 
Portland Bankers. On May 15th an 
editorial in the “Oregonian” said 
“Bankers are firm in the belief that 
prohibition has helped not only their 
business, but business generally, and 
to a marked degree.” 

The “Denver Post’? opposed prohi- 
bition for Colorado. In May, 1916, 
its Editor, Mr. H. H. Tammen, said, 
“The terrible things I predicted did 
not come with prohibition. It is doing 
wonders. Colorado is happier, heal- 
thier, wealthier, wiser and more pros- 
perous with prohibition. I am glad 


that my predictions did not come 
true.” 

The “Spokane Chronicle” was 
afraid of prohibition in 1914. Now 


it says that under prohibition “Unem- 
ployment is less, destitution is less, 
collections are better, dives have 
closed, white slavers are not to be 
found, burglaries and hold-ups have 
dwindled, grocers, clothing merchants 
and shoe dealers report gains in busi- 
ness ranging from 5 to 35%; new 
business blocks are being built, banks 
hold millions more in deposits than 
they held last April, and hotel men, 
who at that time were near panic over 
the coming of the new law, are wear- 
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ing smiles as they turn surplus guests 
away.” 

Prohibition Good for Working Men 

Michael Doyle, Agent for the Rig- 
gers and Stevedores Union in San 
Francisco, is no “long hair.” For 
years he was neither a total abstainer 
nor a believer in prohibition. This 
year, after a prolonged visit in Port- 
land and Seattle, he came back to 
San Francisco an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the dry policy. He says the 
men on the water front are better 
clothed, their union dues are more 
promptly paid, their children, who 
used to go barefoot, are wearing 
shoes, their wives have better dresses 
and the families better food. There- 
fore he wants to see California dry. 


With the improved machinery for 
law enforcement, and the new civic 
conscience developed in the last few 
years, prohibition on a large scale is 
practicable. Backed up not only by 
the moral sentiment of the common- 
wealth, but by science, industry and 
commerce, it works. 

This does not mean that law alone 
will finish the fight against alcohol. 
Outlawing the liquor traffic will des- 
troy its profits, take away its respect- 
ability, make alcohol less accessible 
and thus open the way for the home, 
the school and the church to finish the 
job. When California goes dry it 
will not be long until the nation is 
dry, and one generation later the fight 
against alcohol will be finished. 





Then let us go 
To Mexico! 


In Mexico! 








Then let us go 
To Mexico! 





In Mexico! 
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To Mexico! 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


@* you see them to the southward, 
Pearl-capped peaks of amethyst ? 
Do you know it, realm of romance, 
Waiting like a maid unkissed 

Waits the coming of her lover, 

Waits the quickening of his hand— 

Can you guess the wild adventure 

That awaits you in the land? 


To learn, to love, to live or die! 
To find the things that you and I 
Dreamed long ago— 


Can you hear them to the southward, 
Lilting songs and whisperings ? 

Do the echoes of the music 

Waken Fancy’s magic wings? 

Know you not then there is hidden 
Greater good than gain or gold 

In the poetry and passion 

Stored in legend’s last strong-hold! 


To learn, to love, to live or die! 
To find the things that you and I 
Dreamed long ago— 























VOICE OF THE WEST 








oo Senter of the “Chemically 
Pure”! The mayor of Los An- 
geles resigned because he was “sick” 
who was in all probability responsible 
for nothing during his regime except 
his resignation and that forced; the 
appointment of a new mayor by a 
secret caucus of the majority of the 
Council and the subsequent accusation 
by an applicant for the job (we won't 
call him a candidate) that he had 
been approached by an_ individual 
claiming to represent a majority of 
the Council, who offered the mayority 
for a consideration—$2500 and, judg- 
ing from the made scramble to get 
the position, cheap at the price. The 
most interesting detail in this episode 
is that, although there were two in- 
terviews, on different days, in con- 
nection therewith, no witnesses, no 
dictagraph, figured in the event. 
What availeth our detective fiction if 
the simon-pure, obviously incorrupti- 
ble, civicly virtuous citizen useth not 
the appurtenances of detection when 
the opportunity presents—also, why 
not? 


7 certain sensitive souls a news- 
paper's “brag-box”’ is an ob- 
noxious institution. You remember 
how they read: “First with the Lat- 
est—Yesterday the Datly Screech 
was the first to inform the citiens of 
Podunk of the fourth finding of Villa’s 
leg, the severe illness of the Kron 
Prinz’s valet, Mrs. U. P. Anatem’s 
adoption of seven children of differ- 
ent nationalities. Remember, we have 
killed Villa thirteen times; none of 
our scent competitors can equal this 
record.... Peruse the Daily Screech, 
First with the Latest.” 

Rather futile, isn’t it? Like a 
child’s prattlings of its conquests of 
worms; woolly, slick, or otherwise. 
Nevertheless, a pride in past accom- 





plishments may spur to future activi- 
ties. Some day the child may be a 
famous snake-eater in a side-show 
and the Daily Screech may uncover a 
municipal graft that will save hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to the 
citizenry. With this mitigation of 
possible poor taste and as an evidence 
that OUT WEST is at least two 
jumps ahead of the clock of western 
public opinion, let us consider some 
of the material that has appeared 
within the covers of this thin, little 
periodical and the subsequent activi- 
ties of those concerned. Be it under- 
stood that we are not campaigners or 
crusaders. Any improvement in con- 
ditions which we have considered 
may, or may not have been inevitable. 
All that is claimed is an anticipatory 
vision—a little closer touch with 
human activities of the West than is 
usually found in a monthly periodi- 
cal—and an honest attempt toward 
truthful projection of what is seen. 

In its first issue under the present 
management, OUT WEST came out 
flat-footedly for the elimination of 
censorship of the films, particularly 
local censorship in Los Angeles—the 
vortex of the moving picture indus- 
try. The immediate result was that 
we were libelously accused of the ac- 
ceptance of film-companies’ subsidies 
by one of our cantankerous contem- 
pories which caused us more concern 
because it wasn’t true than if it had 
been. Ultimately, however, there 
was a terrific shake-up, a mass-meet- 
ing of indignant citizens which re- 
sulted indirectly in the complete abol- 
ishment of the censorship board in 
Los Angeles. We were simply three 
months ahead of the chrystalization 
of public opinion. 

Then came a consideration of our 
“Defective Soldiers of Misfortune,” 
those down-and-outers who are, per- 
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haps, peculiarly qualified for some 
line of endeavor, and a protest against 
the indiscriminate herding of these 
with those unfortunates who are en- 
dowed with healthy appetites, but 
with only stout backs and husky 
shoulders as the procurative agents of 
the sustenance of life. This was aimed 
particularly at the municipal employ- 
ment bureaus and, at least locally, 
“there’s been a change.” No longer 
does the qualified bookkeeper apply 
for a road-making job because he 
“simply must eat,” but an attempt is 
first made to place him where his 
knowledge will be of value, not only 
to himself, but to his employer. 

And kelp; both sides of the ques- 
tion. Few realized the multitudinous 
purposes to which kelp and its by- 
products might be put, but even fewer 
realized the possible devasting effects 
upon our coast line through erosion 
and to the fishing industry through 
the destruction of breeding places 
caused by the indiscriminate cutting 
of these grasses of the seas. Now the 
state and Federal government are 
taking an active interest in the regu- 
lation of kelp-cutting with the result 
that we are securing more and more 
of the benefits and less of the evils 
derivative from the activities of here- 
tofore irresponsible individuals in 
search of the almighty dollar who 
were ameanable to no law because 
there had been none. 

So far as we know, OUT WEST 
is the only magazine of general inter- 
est offering a prize for the successful 
refutation of a scientific hypothesis. 
A check for $1,000 awaits the indivi- 
dual, or group of individuals, who 
successfully refutes William Plotts’ 
Isogeotherm Hypothesis. 

It was not until this month that 
the May OUT WEST’s symposium 
“What's the Matter with Los An- 
geles’’ found vindication in the politi- 
cal affairs of the city. But when this 
vindication was found, Dearly Be- 
loved, it was some bust! Fragments 
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of mayors and would-be mayors and 
councilmen and efficiency directors, 
satilites and sycophants of municipal 
politics so clutter the atmosphere at 
the time of writing that an estimate 
of the damage wrought or improve- 
ment made is difficult of appraisement. 
This much is certain: When Dr. 
Milbank Johnson, one of the contribu- 
tors said, “There is nothing whatever 
the matter with Los Angeles,” he es- 
tablished himself in the same class as 
the man who jumped into the bram- 
ble-bush before he made his second 
leap, or else... .well, just or else! 

Of course the consideration of 
“What's the Matter with Pasadena” 
was two months later than scheduled. 
That was an evidence of one of the 
things that is obviously the matter 
with the town and met our purposes 
admirably. It was also necessary to 
assign a writer to “cover” the story 
since the citizens of the Crown City 
had neither the necessary “‘ambish” 
nor nerve to see themselves as others 
see them. But they didn’t like the 
looks of themselves and instead of 
breaking the mirror, they proceeded 
to inaugurate a change. Their city 
council, or board, or whatever they 
call it, is on the skids; the city-man- 
ager plan is being actively agitated, 
and here, at least, the result in no 
small degree may be actually traced 
to OUT WEST. 

In this issue there is a consideration 
of “Twentieth Century Road 
Agents,” real - estate - highwaymen, 
with some of their schemes of the past 
which merges so imperceptibly into 
the present that the line of demarka- 
tion is difficult of discernment. With 
the legitimate real estate man we 
have no quarrel, but for the grafter 
and schemer, the pilferer of blind 
men’s pennies and cracker of chil- 
dren’s banks, no arraignment can be 
too severe. Real estate in and about 
Los Angeles is seeking a more normal 
valuation. At a local beach, lots 
which had been listed and held at 





$900 for the past three years readily 
found cash auction-sale buyers, but 
the prices averaged $285. A demand 
valuation which was undoubtedly fair ; 
but somebody suffered. 





OS ANGELES has an “effi- 

ciency director” who appears to 
be efficient, but whose chief failing 
is a tendency to run off at the mouth. 
This seems to be a perennial rather 
than a summer complaint among 
many of those connected with the 
government of Los Angeles. Every 
man his own press-agent, is the slogan 
and God help the city editor. It is 
undoubtedly the function of “effi- 
ciency persons” to uncover deficiencies 
and recommend remedies to the exe- 
cutive of the municipality who is, in 
the final analysis, responsible for their 
application. The Efficiency Director 
is an agent, not the principal, although 
he furnishes an excellent criterion 
which the principal should not over- 
look. 





Ba ERM OR) RY bewails 
the blighting effect California’s 
law, refusing exemption from taxa- 
tion to churches which permit enter- 
tainments for which an admission is 
charged, has on organ recitals since 
it is almost impossible to find pipe- 
organs suitable for recitals outside of 
the churches and, naturally, the eccles- 
iastics do not propose to sacrifice their 
tax exemption privilege for the fur- 
therance of art. One is led to suppose 
that the law is too arduous, while, in 
truth, it is too generous. A church is 
successful only so long and to the ex- 
tent that it is a business institution— 
witness Trinity—and just why, under 
the existent scheme, any business 
should be exempt from taxation is a 
puzzle. If the state is disposed to 
subsidize the struggling industry of 
Christianity why not do the same with 
struggling newspapers and_ butcher 
shops and peanut-stands? Each. of 


these in its own particular way, is en- 
deavoring to uplift and add to the 
happiness of humanity. 


One Above Others 


By Cruse Carriel 


ID O ye search without finding? 
Do ye seek without end 
For the one above others 
Who can be more than friend? 





Would ye find dear ties binding 
That will weary hearts mend 
With surcease from sorrow? Then 


Be ye friend of a friend; 


For in stress of Life’s straining 
Ye may search to world’s end, 

But there’s none above others 
Who can be more than friend. 


High Noon 


By Elizabeth Solomon 


18 NBOKEN, 
blue, 


Paler than earlier morn’s intense 
cobalt, 

Piercing, blinding, pitiless glare— 

Like burnished steel the Sun _ rides 
high. 

Gone are the morning mists, those 
gauzy veils 

That make for half-lights and semi- 
tones, 

Alluring nuances and exquisite shad 
ings. 

Mile-long rows of the eucalypti, 

So tall, so straight, so dark a green, 

Like blackened spears in single file 

Drawn up as sentries of the country- 
side. 

A squirrel cheeps on the crumbling 
‘dobe wall, 

Lizards lie flat on scorching rocks, 

In reptilian pattern, arabesque, 

And over it all is the midday sun’s 

Piercing, pitiless, blinding glare. 





fleckless, flawless 
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The Popular Stranger 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


A Short Story 


N the little town of Santa C. in 

Southern California the female 
population was, and is, largely in ex- 
cess of the male. It is often the case 
in certain communities, though not in- 
variably so; for into this very virgin 
village came a paper containing an 
advertisement which stated that in 
the grazing regions of Colorado a 
great many young and wealthy bache- 
lors wanted wives; a few addresses 
were given and a reading notice set 
forth the earnest intent, ardor and 
eligibility of the lonely men in their 
Eveless Eden. 

Now what female heart so hard 
that would not be touched by such a 
story as this? And who so prudish 
not to lay aside a few conventional- 
ities in order to allay the pangs of 
loneliness in these manly breasts? Not 
the tender-hearted, romantic-souled 
Miss Lizzie Woodside, who for thirty 
years had sat up with ail the sick 
babies, fed the stray cats and read 
Mrs. Hamens’ poetry to bewildered 
old ladies when they were ill—never 
could she allow this masculine cry 
from Mecedonia to go unanswered! 
So a perfumed note on gilt-edged 
paper, paper which had lain many 
years in lavender scented drawer 
awaiting a mission of sufficient im- 
portance, a note fashioned with many 
flourishes and quaint wording, went 
to Colorado to tell that a maiden lady, 
age not given, who loved poetry and 
adored birds and flowers and could 
make home a paradise, would come 
to that far country to adorn the 
hearthstone and cheer the heart of 
some disconsolate bachelor. 
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Nor did this tender missive flutter 
forth alone. The out-going mail 
from Santa C. that week materially 
increased the postal receipts, not to 
mention the curiosity of the post-mis- 
tress. And many were the anxious 
hearts that awaited the incoming re- 
turns. Miss Minnie Maury counted 
the days that might possibly elapse 
before she could get a reply to the 
glowing and not altogether exagger- 
ated description she had sent out about 
her ruby lips, raven hair and sylph- 
like form. The widow McGrary, 
with’an eye to business bought a rem- 
nant of gray goods on Bargain Fri- 
day in Los Angeles, because she 
thought it would make such a service- 
able traveling dress. She was sure 
that after the array of virtues she had 
catalogued and posted she would re- 
ceive a summons and railroad fare 
to Colorado. And she began to cast 
about as to how she could best dis- 
pose of her pig and chickens. She 
even went so far as to give away her 
potted fern and pet canary bird. 


Mrs. Amanda Thomas had not 
taken off black for her first husband 
yet, but then what was the difference 
if she was going away to live? She 
cut the black borders off her note 
paper and bought a package of pink 
envelopes and, instead of throwing 
out merely one bait into the stream of 
opportunity she, with true widowly 
thrift, sent half a dozen letters to 
different addresses. Missives from 
various other sources followed these 
and in a few days the whole town was 
writhing in an epidemic of expectancy, 
though each victim imagined her case 





to be an isolated one. Some replies 
had been received and there had been 
more than one hint that a “visitor 
might be looked for any day.”’ 

One morning the Eastern Limited, 
which usually whizzed past without 
an instant’s pause, stopped for two 
whole minutes, the extraordinary oc- 
currence sending many heads out of 
doors and windows to cast inquisitive 
glances toward the little yellow sta- 
tion at the foot of the hill. There 
two big trunks were being taken off 
and six feet of faultlessly dressed 
masculinity, topped by a derby hat, 
was striding down the street, carry- 
ing a very small suit case. Stopping 
at a grocery store and at the post 
office he gathered, by adroit methods 
best known to himself, some names 
and addresses and walked straight to 
the home of the widow McGrary. 

The squealings of the widow’s pig 
had drowned both the locomotive’s 
rumble and its stop and she was too 
busily engaged with her morning’s 
work to notice the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps till the stranger 
walked across the porch and tapped 
on the door. Drying her hands on her 
big checked apron as she went, she 
caught a glimpse of the young man 
through the window and “swift as 
the thoughts of love’’ she swept to 
her conclusion. Rushing to the door 
all smiles and blushes she had scarcely 
opened it before the suavest, blandest, 
most tenderly cadenced voice in the 
world began: 

“Have I the pleasure of addressing 
Mrs. McGrary?” 

“Sure and ye have, ‘ciptin the plis- 
ure’s all me own! Walk right in an’ 
have a sate, oi but ye’r worth two 
buirds and a whole farnery!’ Rather 


dazed at the unwonted cordiality of 
the reception the young man followed 
the widow into her tidy little sitting 
room, his scrutinizing glances at her 
carpetless, clean floors speaking vol- 
umes to her observant eye and quick 
imagination. 











“It’s a long journey ye’ve had,” she 
began with genuine hospitable solici- 
tude. 

“Yes, I just came in on the 9:30 
train, but it does not take long to find 
out where a woman of your sense 
and importance lives, and’ I came 
right up to talk over a little matter 
with you and make a proposition | 
thought might interest you.” 

“Won't ye be listenin’ to the man!” 
she exclaimed with more blushes,’ do 
ye think it is a propositionin’ of the 
question to me the first minute yet 
get here that I want? No sir! I want 
to hear something about yer business 
and yer house and see what kind of 
treatment ye’ll be after givin’ me.”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. McGrary, I'll give you 
all the time you want and be very 
easy with you and my house is one of 
the best in the country. Wait until I 
show you what I have here” and he 
began to unlock his little square suit 
case. “Oooh! Oooh! an’ its a prisent 
he’s bringin’ me.” But just here the 
front gate clicked, thus saving the be- 
wildered young man from the demon- 
strative gratitude of the impulsive 
widow. 

“There comes Sarah Ann Johnson, 
an’ don’t you say one word betwixt 
us before her!’’ 

“Very well Mrs. McGrary. If you 
don’t want to talk business before a 
third party, I will attend to some other 
matters and call later in the day.” 

“That’s just it, an’ I'll have dinner 
ready—’’ 

“Oh, but Mrs. McGrary! I couldn't 
think of imposing on you for dinner.” 

“Yes, but ye will. An’ I'll show ye 
what kind of a hand I am at settin’ 
out vittils.”” 

During the conversation the mysti- 
fied Sarah Ann Johnson entered the 
room and fell into a chair with a gasp. 
Liking nothing better than to occupy 
the center of the stage, the widow, 
with a theatric wave of the hand, ac- 
quiesed to the exit of the departing, 
and acknowledged the entrance of the 
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coming guest. Then with admirable 
histronic skill she made a sudden tran- 
sition in her tone as she turned to the 
intruder and said: “Now, its a foine 
romance ye'll be spilin’! I had just 
by me wiles and coquetry sthaved off 
the man of proposin’ to me an’ he was 
just a openin’ of his satchel to entice 
me with a prisint. An’ in ye walks! 
An’ he that bashful-like jumps up an’ 
run. An’ Oh aha—aha.” Collapsing 
into a chair at the humorous picture 
her own imagination had conjured, 
she allowed her visitor opportunity to 
collect enough breath to exclaim: 

“Well, he did not appear bashful to 
me!” 

“Niver a bit of it. He’s just as 
bould as a lion. ‘Twar all I could do 
to keep his hands offen me. Amn’ he 
said, ‘my dear, my dear! An’ [’ll wait 
a hundred years if you'll only have 
me....an’ I’ve got the loveliest house 
in the whoole counthry. .. .an’ I'll just 
let ye do anything that plazes ye,’ sez 
he, an’ then sez he, ‘just let me show 
ye what I’ve brought ye,’ when in you 
walk!” 

“Oh!” Shrieked the conscience 
smitten Sarah Ann Johnson starting 
up. “Let’s call him back! Let’s call 
him back!” 

“Niver a bit of it, he'll come back 
fast enough! He’s comin’ to dinner,” 
and then the widow sat down and 
told the whole story over again with 
new embellishments and additions. 

Hurrying up the street in no extra 
good humor, chewing a snarl under 
his black mustache, not quite so con- 
fident as when he stepped off the train, 
the young man glanced at his memor- 
anda, consulted a sign post and turned 
down a side street a little way. On 
a big silver plate in the center of a 
wide colonial door he read the name 
“Maury.” It was an imposing look- 
ing mansion and he began to feel 
better already but nothing perhaps 
will so quickly smooth the snarls out 
of a man’s face as to have a young, 
clear-eyed, red-lipped, pretty girl 
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smile at him. Finding himself so 
favored he of course smiled back with 
so much spirit and understanding that 
the girl opening the door for him 
knew at once who he was and said 
in a low, confidential tone: “I’m 
Minnie, but hush! don’t say a word 
before mama or papa that you've 
never met me before, I—I wouldn't 
have them know what I've done for 
worlds!” 

“Why sure! Do you think I’m go- 
ing to ‘give away’ that nice smile you 
gave me through the window? And 
how was I to know you are Minnie 
unless you told me? I might have 
thought you were Bessie or Flora or 
Mabel.” 

They were both laughing now. 

“A girl like you,” then he paused to 
let his meaning glance illustrate his 
look, “a girl like you must find it aw- 
fully dull here.” 

“Oh, yes I do! that’s why I "a 
blush and a drooping of the eyes com- 
pleted the sentence. 

“Why you don’t think you’ve done 
anything so terrible, do you?”’ 

“Oh, no! Now that I now that 
I know you and see that you are all 
right,” she replied with earnest in- 
genuousness. 

A warm pressure of the hand was 
his reply to this and then feeling that 
the conversation was becoming a 
little too suddenly personal he began 
to enthuse over the weather and the 
attractions of the surrounding scenery. 
They had progressed quite rapidly in 
the establishment of friendly relations 
when the young man looked at his 
watch and asked if her father would 
be in soon. This was a very pleasant 
way of beguiling the time but he did 
not mean that the beguiling should go 
on indefinitely. 

“Now you don’t think you've got to 
ask papa’s consent to talk to me do 
you?” she pouted, inwardly pleased 
with the thought that he was going 
to declare his intention to her father 
before proposing to her. 














“Oh, it’s just a little matter of busi- 
ness I have to talk over with your 
father,” he said with a meaning smile. 

“Well, I'll tell him you are here,” 
she said. “But remember when he 
comes in I met you at the beach last 
summer.” 

“Leave it to me! Kiddo, leave it to 
me!” he blandly assured her. 

Returning a few minutes later she 
said: “Papa is busy helping the men 
fumigate the trees and can’t come in 
right now, but he says stay for dinner 
and he will talk to you this afternoon.” 

“That’s very good of him but I 
have an invitation to dinner already, 
besides I can’t think of imposing on 
you in that way, but I'll drop around 
this afternoon,” and before the aston- 
ished Minnie could enter an effective 
protest the young man had made his 
adieus, passed down the steps and was 
gone. She was both piqued and puz- 
zled that he would not stay. Where 
could he be going for dinner? Did he 
know some one in town? Oh, hor- 
rors! he would ask all about her! 
Perhaps he would tell what she had 
done! The thought filled her with 
anxiety and alarm. She went to the 
front gate and looked after him but 
an angle in the street shut him out of 
sight and she could not see, luckily 
for her peace of mind, that he went 
straight to the home of the Widow 
Thomas. 

Now the Widow Thomas was one 
of the wise ones who not only kept 
her signal lights trimmed and burning, 
but her tracks oiled and switches open 
as well. No possible bridegroom was 
going to get by her, and in order to 
assist in the flagging of this one whom 
she had seen alight from the train, 
she had secreted a woman friend on 
the premises so that when the proposal 
was made it would not be without wit- 


ness. 

For the third time that day the 
young man was greeted with the most 
radiant smiles and given such a wel- 
come that, in the face of the other two 








experiences of the morning, he was 
just a little nervous. But he returned 
the warm pressure of the widow’s 
hand also the electric looks and the 
jesting badinage that she gave him. 

“You see I have a nice home here,” 
the widow said as she made a sweep- 
ing gesture to call attention to the at- 
tractively furnished living room. “It 
lacks only one thing you see and per- 
haps you have brought that.” 

The young man flushed with pleas- 
ure and anticipation, he really was 
quite new at this kind of thing. He 
glanced down at the floor and stam- 
mered: “Oh-oh yes, M-Mrs. 
T-Thomas, if you will only let me 
talk to you about it.” 

“Ah, don’t be bashful,” she encour- 
agingly exclaimed. “Come over here 
and sit on the sofa by me.” 

He was so eager to talk and she 
was so eager to hear he scarcely 
realized she had taken hold of his 
hands until she laid her head over 
against his shoulder when he caught 
his breath with an inward exclama- 
tion that for a flag station this one 
was about the swiftest one he'd 
struck! He was just beginning: 
“I want you to let me show you 
how I can transform your home 
into—” when in walked the witness; 
she thought she had timed her steps so 
that she would reach the door just at 
the climax of the declaration but she 
had unconsciously hastened her pace 
a little and just as she was about to 
step back the front door-bell rang and 
she strode through the room to pre- 
vent another intruder interrupting so 
important an event. But the other in- 
truder was a determined one. He was 
the widow’s lawyer and the handling 
of her considerable estate gave him a 
fat per cent. He had caught sight of 
the two forms on the soft and insisted 
on coming in. But the woman gave 
him. a little push with one hand, put 
the other over her mouth and whis- 
pered, “She’s a havin’ a proposal, 
can’t you wait a minute?” 
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“No, 
strode into the room where the em- 
barrassed young man was gathering 
together hat, suit case and courage 


I can’t,” he thundered and 


enough to get out. But the lawyer 


paid not the slightest attention 
to him. He began shouting out 
his own serious intents and ex- 


plaining that he had only been waiting 
till the widow had recovered from her 
rather recent bereavement before de- 
claring himself. “A bird in hand” 
thought the widow was at least worth 
a hearing so she invited him to sit 
down while the confused but agile 
young man made his escape. 

Up the hill to the rose covered cot- 
tage of Miss Lizzie Woodside he 
strode, suit case in hand, still un- 
daunted. She too had seen his com- 
ing in the early morning and had been 
waiting in fluttering excitement and 
a pink sprigged muslin on the front 
piazza. Several times she had gone 
in to consult her mirror as to the 
proper arrangement of her pendent 
curls and the satisfied smile had not 
died from her lips as she, stepping out 
the door from one of these consulta- 
tions, confronted the handsome, smil- 
ing, young man. 

Many years of maiden mediation 
had not left Miss Lizzie unprepared 
for sudden emergency, so laying one 
of her white hands over her heart she 
bent her head a little to one side like 
a flirtatious bird and in rapt tones 
began: 

“Oh! thou hero of my day dreams 
In thine eyes I see the love-beams 


And my heart it beats with rapture at 
the echo of thy steps!” 

But it was beating wildly now with 
consternation and alarm for the echo 
of his steps was of retreating steps, 
rapid, furiously retreating steps! 
Over the gravel path, out through the 
banging gate, down the hill, faster 
and faster, along the street, round a 
corner—and then—a collision, an 
angry, exclamatory imprecation, a 
sudden mutual recognition, two suit 
cases dropped with but a single thud, 
two smiles that beamed as one, and 
the young man who had dashed down 
the hill and around the corner ex- 
claimed: “Good Lord, Jimmy, what 
kind of a bug-house borough is this 
anyway? I came here to sell carpets 
on the installment plan and every 
blessed woman I’ve seen—’” but he 
was interrupted by a roar of laughter 
from Jimmie. 

“What!” he continued with a gasp, 
“have you had it too? Is it a new 
way to get rid of agents?” 

“Not on your life,” said Jimmy. 
“It’s a concentrated matrimonial bar- 
gain-counter rush. I’ve got a side-line 
of face cream and am doing a rushing 
business, come along with me and I'll 
show you how you—” 

“Not for mine” said the carpet man. 
“I’m going to make that 12:40 train 
for Los Angeles and get a square meal 
on the diner, There’s waitresses at 
that bloomin’ hotel down there and 
I'm not going to take another chance 
where there is an epidemic like this— 
So-long old man, I hear the train!’ 





But Not Platonic 


By Cruse Carriel 


Oh, Friendship’s ties are binding ties, As strange it is, so true it is: 


Nor lovers’ vows so true, 
So search ye not for lovers’ knot. . . 
An’ do ye’ll surely rue. 
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Is friendliness. 


The love that seeks for nought 
Who would have less? 
The other kind is bought. 











WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE 
MOVIE STAR? 


moving lips. eader understands 
jane AS Sr LENT DRAMA. 


tells how. A simple key to all lip 

sim to positions 
and MOVEMENTS which enables the eye 
to ‘hear’ the conversation on the screen. 


Send 25c coin or stamps. Address 
SCHOOL OF LIP LANGUAGE 


Dept.L.116 KANSAS CITY, MO. 














LIGHT, AIRY 
and with the most modern equipment, the 


E. Wilbur-Prather 


Hair Store and 
Beauty Parlors 


are located on the Fourth Floor 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
Facial Culture, Hair Dressing, Ladies’ 
Turkish Baths, Electrolysis 
Telephones: F 4750 and Main 3618 OPEN EVENINGS 


Where real 
Bohemians go-- 


Not the frayed-cuffed, long- 
haired variety of down-and- 
out humanity, but interesting 
people who appreciate good 
viands properly prepared and 
served with the best of wines 
and liquors. 

There is the general room with un- 
obtrusive music, private rooms and 


banquet room. Arrangements may be 
made by telephoning Broadway 80. 


A. TRAVAGLINI, Manager. 


THE ROMA 


712 South Spring 
LOS ANGELES 














The Writer’s Monthly 
Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 

Here is a fresh bundle of inspiration and 
clear-headed authoritative direction for all 
who would know the Literary Market and 
how to write what editors really want. 

CAROLYN WELLS SAYS: ‘*‘The best 
magazine of its kind because it is prac- 
tical.’’ Vis 

JACK LONDON SAYS: ‘I find The 
Writer’s Monthly full of helpful material 
for all who aspire to write.'’ 

Single copies 15 cents; $1.00 a year. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield, Mass. 




















San Francisco’s most picturesque 
and unique restaurant 


« 
Bonini's Manger 
Where real Bohemians go 
609 Washington Street 


San Francisco 

















Mt. Lowe 
Mile High 


Daily Excursion Fare 


$2.00 


Trains Daily 8, 9, 10 A.M.-1:30, 4 P. M. 


From Main Street Station, Los Angeles 





ASK OUR AGENT FOR FOLDER 


Pacific Electric 
Railway 
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Short-Story Writing 


A Course of forty lessons in 
the history, form, strue- 
ture, and writing of the 
Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: “Before com- 
pleting the lessons, received over 
for manuscripts sold to 
‘oman’s Home inion, Pic- 
torial Review, McCall's and other 
leading magazines.”’ 





Dr. Esenwein. 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versi- 


fication and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over 

One Hundred Courses, under professors in 

Harvard, Brown, Cornell and other leading 

evlleges. 250-page catalog free. Please address 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. W, Springfield, Mass. 














P HOTEL 


STEWART 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary Street, just off Union Square 
European Plan, $1.50 per day up 
Breakfast 50c. lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00 
Most Fameus Meals in the United States 
New Steel and concrete structure. 350 rooms, 
250 connecting bathrooms. Homelike com- 
fort rather than unnecessarily expensive 
luxury. In center of theatre, cafe and retail 
districts. On car lines transferring all over 
city. Take municipal ear line direct to door. 

Motor Bus meets trains and steamers. 
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A 











Broadway 2951 Leon Eyraud, Prop. Home A-6714 


243 ALISO ST. 
Caf e des A lpes Cosh Tes 
rivate Rooms for Parties 


Saturday and Sunday Dinners 50c Luncheon 25¢ 











MANUSCRIPTS 


sell if written properly. We criticise, 
revise and copy for 10c a Page. 
THE REVIEW 


F-7359 732 TITLE INS, BLDG. 
































Do Business ay Met 
It’s profitable, with ——- 
Our on aren Mail 








Advertising. yo mga teh pa on 6,000 
maa ing tt 9, artined. Sach 


War Material 

Cheese Box Mirs armers 

Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Druggists Railroad Em 

Auto Owners Contractors, Etc., Ete. 


Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 814 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gouild 


Mailing 


LeastS St.Louwi 
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A LESSON IN CAUTION 





He wasa In his belt just in front of 

i ame thigh ae — hunting knife in a leather 
shea Evident Epes had left the trail and sat down upon a 
log to r ashe the knife penetrated the large artery 
(femoral) in the thigh and he bled to death in three minutes. 
His tea was found in this position a month later. 


There's a lesson in caution for all campers to be learned from this sad 
experience. N. matter how woods wise we are there is always an oppor- 
tunity to learn more. 

THE CAMPER’S LIBRARY 
Has bee we selected for this very purpose from a list of several 
I here books 


hundred letters are seven . each complete, each written by 
an expert. Each fits the pocket for ready reference or the book shelt for 
future cons 

The titles are: — 
Camp Cookery Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


Picking and Portaging Taxidermy 
Tracks and Tracking Winter Camping 
The Canoe, its selection, care and use 
ive! is a wonderful fund of information in this library for 
he beginner and expert alike. 
SEND NO MONEY 


which also includes a year's subscription to 
If you are not satis- 


This offer, 
OUTING, is subject to your approval. 
fied return the books at our expense. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 





OUTING PUBLISHING CO., oO. W. 8 


141 West 36th Street, New York, a ound 
© approval your per’s Own wary 
in green - also the Outing maga- 
i If | keep the books | will remit $1 00 a month 
for 7 months for the books and magazine. wise, | will return the 
books within ten days at your expense and my subscription to Outing 
is convenient to pay in one amount, you 





Anyvo Theatrical Cold Cream 
OUT WEST 


prevents early wrinkles. 
moves them. 


It is not a freckle coating; it re- 


ANYVO CO., 4837 N. Main St., Los Angeles 











Islotel St. Francis 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Largest Hotel in 


Western America 








1000 Rooms 




















European Plan, from $2.00 





MANAGEMENT :: JAMES WOODS 
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